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THE PHILIPPINE ROW 


$6 HK MAY BE A BROTHER of William H. Taft, but 


” 


he ain’t no brother of mine,’’ ran the words of a 

onee popular song supposed to indicate the attitude 
of our soldiers in the Philippines toward the ‘‘little brown broth- 
ers.” In the complaints \ 
made recently against 
Governor-General Wood 
by native Filipino polit- 
ical leaders some editors 
see evidence that the 
General’s military train- 
ing has given his mind 
the slant indicated in the 
soldiers’ song, and they 
argue that no Army of- 
ficer ought to occupy 
such a tact-demanding 
civil administrative of- 
fice. Others see in the 
news of the resignations 
and resolution-passing in 
Manila the need for 
a strong hand to control 
the situation. And one 
Republican editor breaks 
out—‘‘ Thank heaven it 
is Wood who is on the 
job!”” And then there 
are others who interpret 
the recent clash as one 
more proof that we 
haven’t yet learned how 
to carry our white man’s 
burden gracefully. They 
point out that President - 
Wilson tried for eight 
years to give the natives 
@ maximum share in the 
government of the 
islands and set them to 
thinking that indepen- 
dence was just around 
the corner; while the 
policy of the Harding 
Adminisiraticn, as carried out by Leonard AW ood, they tell us, 
is one of officiency first, less experimenting with native control, 
and a tendency to impress on the native mind that the road to 
self-government is long and arduous. Such a radical change of 
policy was perhaps bound to bring about a clash, and it came, as 
such clashes usually come, over a very small matter. 
“Governor-General Wood reinstated a Manila secret-service 
official after legal exoneration from charges of wrong-doing, with- 


for a picture. 


“THIS QUESTION CAN BE SETTLED PEACEFULLY” 


Time seems to have cooled the fighting blood of Emilio Aguinaldo, the old Filipino 
insurrectc leader, for that is his quiet remark on the controversy between the 
Filipino leaders and Governor-General Wood, with whom Aguinaldo is here posing 


Aguinaldo’s son is a West Point cadet. 


out consulting the man’s 
Governor’s 


immediate superiors, whereupon the 
Council of State and Cabinet resigned in a body, and 
the Governor accepted the resignations. Then it developed 
that there had also been differences of opinion over financial 
policies which had pre- 
viously produced con- 
siderable hard feeling. 
The resignations were 
followed by an appeal 
to Washington. The 
Filipino legislature met 


as the ‘‘ Philippine Com- 
mission of  Indepen- 
denece’”’ to approve the 


resignations, demand the 
recall of Governor-Gen- 
eral Wood, and plead 
for immediate indepen- 
dence as ‘‘the only satis- 
factory solution of the 
problem ” 

Manuel Quezon, Pres- 
ident of the Philippine 
Senate, and former resi- 
dent Commissioner at 
Washington, whom the 
dispatches indicate to 
be the leader in the anti- 
Wood movement, has 
issued a statement in 
which he says the Fili- 


pino people ‘‘remain 
loyal to the United 
States and no question 


affecting America’s sov- 
ereignty is involved.” 
What has been-done is 
only “a most pacific 
protest against what we 
consider to be an at- 
tempt to curtail the 
autonomous powers that 
we now enjoy.” 

A detailed explanation 
of the break, as seen by the Filipino leaders, is made by Alfredo 
Samson, Secretary of the Philippine Press Bureau at Washington, 
maintained by the Commission of Independence: 


“The intention of Congress in the Jones law, passed in August, 
1916, was to give the Filipinos all possible powers of local self- 
government not incompatible with the sovereignty of the 
United States. 

‘‘But Governor Wood has gone directly against the spirit of the 


; 
; 
-< 
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Courtesy of Philippine Press Bureau, Washington, D. 


HE LEADS THE FILIPINO OPPOSITION TO WOOD 


Manuel L. Quezon, leader of the Philippine independence move- 
ment, photographed at his desk as President of the Senate. 


Jones law. His acts and policies have been more characteristic 
of a military autocracy than of a civil administration. 

‘“He has vetoed much important domestic legislation of the 
Philippine legislature. One of the sixteen bills he vetoed carried 
an appropriation for a ten-year university program. This mea- 
sure did not in any way affect the sovereignty of the United 
States. If the Filipino people, through their duly elected legis- 
lature, can not spend their own money, ee they have no self- 
government at all. 

‘“Governor Wood next attempted to toes the Filipino leaders 
to lease the successfully government owned ana operated 
Manila Railroad Company to New York capitalists in spite of 
the almost unanimous opposition of the Filipino people. The 
Filipino leaders absolutely refused to sign the lease, and the 
Governor had to accept defeat. 

“Governor Wood then set about to foree the Government to 
close out the sugar centrals which were rendering a most valuable 
service to Filipino sugar-growers. The latter made such a vehem- 
ent protest that he was again forced to yield. 

‘“Governor Wood is now doing his best to force the Govern- 
ment to abandon its Philippine National Bank. He has already 
closed a number of the branches of the bank. If this bank is 
closed, Philippine commerce and the Filipino people will be al- 
most entirely at the mercy of foreign capital. They know only 
too well what that means, for they were up against such a con- 
dition before they created the government bank, and they were 
exploited most outrageously. 

‘“Governor Wood is attempting to supplant the Philippine 
Couneil of State and the Philippine legislature as the policy- 
making and the law-making power of the Philippines. 
to be allowed to continue on the road he has been traveling, 
Congress might as well abolish the Legislature and admit to 
the world there is no longer any local self-government in the 
Philippines.”’ 


Governor-General Wood’s side of the story has not been given 
to the press, but plenty of editors are willing to speak up for him. 
Take for instance the Republican New York Tribune: it calls the 
resignation of the Filipino leaders ‘‘a challenge to the whole 
theory of American control in the Philippines’ and ‘‘an effort on 
Mr. Quezon’s part to determine who’s who in Manila.” As The 
Tribune understands it: 


‘*Under Governor-General Harrison the Legislature was invited 
to do pretty much as it pleased, and the administration was left 
largely in native hands. Mr. Harrison’s chief ambition seemed to 
be to bring to an end the line of American Governors-General, 
to haul down the flag from his palace and take it back with him 
to San Francisco. His actions and President Wilson’s words 
spoiled the native politicians, 'The latter began to look upon 


If he is. 


the government as exclusively their own. The consequence was 
that the public services ran down and the public treasury was 
emptied. General Wood’s first task in the Philippines was to 
reorganize the insular finances and restore governmental credit. 

“Naturally the Independista politicians long for a return of 
the Harrison era or for the coming of an era of independence and 
unhampered exploitation of the island’s resources. They count 
on the ardent sympathy of the group of Americans who wanted 
to turn the islands loose in 1916. 

‘‘General Wood will not surrender our sovereignty to threats 
at Manila any more than he would surrender it at the clamor of 
the ‘anti-imperialists’ of the American press, who think that 
they are fighting the Bryan campaign of 1900 over again.” 


General Wood is credited with important specifie accomplish 
ments in a Washington dispatch to the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger: 


‘Aside from rehabilitation of the office of Governor-General, 
the Wood administration has been marked by a wide variety of 
constructive work. The gold reserve of the National Bank of the 
Philippines has been restored, and the Philippine peso, at a 16- 
cent discount when General Wood took charge, is back to its 
face value. The Manila Railroad, owned by the Philippine 
Government, earned 10 per cent. last year, and the sanitary 
conditions have been improved so that no epidemics of disease 
have occurred in the period of the Wood administration.” 


Strong defense of General Wood, who was a leading candidate 
for the Republican Presidential nomination three years ago, is. 
not unnaturally found in such papers of Republican affilia- 
tions or leanings as the Boston Transcript, New York Sun 
and Globe, Philadelphia Public Ledger, Manchester Union, 
Providence Journal, Philadelphia North American, Pittsburgh - 
Gazette Times, Chicago Evening Post, St. Paul Dispatch, Grand 
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frederick Funston, Sr., fought and captured Emilio Aguinaldo, Sr. 
Here are Frederick Funston, Jr. (at the reader’s left) and Emilio 
Aguinaldo, Jr., both West Point ‘‘plebes,” in a friendly pose. — 
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Courtesy of Philippine Press Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


FILIPINO WOMEN WORKERS FOR INDEPENDENCE 


The directors of the National League of Filipino Women, organized last winter to work for independence, court reform, better marriage laws, 


woman suffrage, and improved education. 


This board has taken a stand in the controversy between Governor-General Wood and the Filipino 


leaders expressing “its desire that the Philippines be run by a government of law and not of men,” and its ‘decided approval of the dignified 
attitude of the resigning members of the Philippine Council of State, the Secretaries of Departments, and the Mayor of Manila.”’ 


Rapids Herald, Kansas City Siar, Wichita Beacon, and 
San Francisco Chronicle. And it is interesting to find that the 
Governor-General is no less stoutly defended by the Democratic 
‘New York Times, Brooklyn Citizen, Birmingham <A ge-Herald, 
and Montgomery Advertiser. 


‘ 


Among those who give eredence to the complaints against 
Governor-General Wood there is a tendency to remark that he 
may be the right man in the wrong place. A military officer, 
contends the Detroit News (Ind.), ‘‘is the last man on earth to 
send to a land ostensibly being prepared for self-government.”’ 
The Boston Post (Ind. Dem.) thinks that Wood’s ‘‘martinet 

-methods’’ may have done harm. LE ver since his arrival in the 
Philippines, says the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), ““ General 
Wood has created the suspicion that his widely advertised tact, 
prudence and administrative capacity had failed to accompany 
him to the Philippines,” and his record on the islands ‘‘raises the 

- question whether or not his career of usefulness as a public servant 
is nearing its close.” The New York World, always hostile to 
Leonard Wood and his friend Theodore Roosevelt, and likewise 

hostile to ‘imperialism’ asa national policy, thinks that the 
Governor-General is simply carrying out the policies of the 
present Republican Administration at Washington. It says: 
- “When Leonard Wood went out to the Philippines, it was 
understood that he was to crush the spirit of independence 
among the native population. His uniform and the two stars 
on his collar were admirably calculated to accomplish that task. 

Long experience in the tropics had given him a soldier’s attitude 
toward dark-skinned races, and his record eloquently testifies 

to his impatience of any authority but his own. From his 
subordinates Leonard Wood has always required unquestioning 
obedience. From his superiors, as the War Department. well 
remembers, he has expected the privileges of an equal. 

“Tt is not unlikely that the Governor-General welcomed an 

opportunity to prove to the Philippine officials how little power 

they actually enjoy.” rads 


That the trouble in the Philippines is due to our uncertain and 


shifting colonial policies seems evident enough to independent 
papers like the New York Journal of Commerce, Newark News, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger and Chicago Daily News. There 
will be trouble as long as we are in the Philippines, say the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.), New Orleans Times-Picayune 
(Dem.), Wichita Eagle (Ind.), Minnesota Star (Labor), and 
Springfield Republican (Ind.). And the Republican Chicago 
Tribune joins with these papers when it calls our position ‘‘un- 
tenable,” in the following words: 


“We are not ready to rule the islands as subject territory. We 
can not pretend to govern them as by the consent of the governed. 
We do not grant them independence, yet we have lately pledged 
ourselves to naval and military conditions which make it impos- 
sible for us to defend them. 

“Tn the Tribune’s opinion we ought to get out of the islands. 
They are a political nuisance and an exposed flank.” 


But even short of giving the islands their freedom, there is 
something Congress could do to avoid such incidents as the recent 
one, contend Patrick Gallagher, Asiatic editor of the New York 
Commercial, and also the unnamed writer of a news story in the 
New York Evening Post. The roots of the controversy, explains 
Mr. Gallagher, ‘‘are buried in Philippine insular legislation that 
was permitted by the Wilson Administration.’ There is a 
“confusion of Philippine and American authority under the 
Jones law,’’ we read in The Evening Post. This law gave the 
Filipinos an elective legislature. They ‘‘have accordingly held 
their government to be absolutely parliamentary with secretaries 
of departments responsible only to the legislature, a view-point 
in which General Wood has not concurred. Due to the peculari- 
ties of the Jones law, difference of interpretation is said to warrant 
either of these positions.’’ Persons familiar with the Philippines 
are said to believe that disturbances such as the present one are 
bound to oceur ‘‘from time to time until the matter is corrected 
at its souree, which calls for Congressional action at Washington.” 


—" 
Ce 


HIRAM: JOHNSON’S OPENING GUN 


IRAM JOHNSON NEVER MADE A’ BETTER 
SPEECH than the one delivered in New York City 
on July 25th against ‘‘foreign entanglements’’ in 
ceneral, and the World Court and League of Nations in par- 
ticular, avers Arthur Brisbane, editorial writer of Mr. Hearst’s 
New York American. 
furthermore, that ‘‘Republicans will conveniently forget their 
World Court plan before the California Senator has made 
half a dozen more speeches, or the Republican party will be 
3ut ‘more significant than 


This experienced observer maintains, 


knocked on the head politically.” 
the address itself, thinks Mr. Munsey’s Republican New York 
Sun, “is the fact that it indicates the impressions which Mr. 
Johnson will carry into 
the next Congress.” 
Senator Johnson ‘‘has 
been called a good many 
things, but no one has 
ever called him a ‘stuffed 
shirt,’ ’’ remarks the Man- 
chester Union (Ind. Rep.). 
“Always an interesting 
figure in politics, Johnson 
to-day is more in the spot- 
light than ever,” declares 
the Democratic Richmond 
There 
was danger of an estrange- 
ment between the Senator 
and President Harding 
while the ‘‘World Court 
baby” retained its health, 
notes the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot (Ind. Dem.), 
“but since it 
afflicted with infantile pa- 
ralysis the threatened row 
is likely to be composed.” 
There have been pre- 
dictions of late that the 
California Senator would 
be a candidate for the 
Republican Presidential 


Times-Dispatch. 


became 


nomination next year, but 
the independent Philadel- 
be- 
lieves ‘‘the situation must 


phia Public Ledger 


change greatly if he is to 
be a serious entry in the 
1924 Derby.” 

In this opinion Mark 
Sullivan, the Republican New York Tribune’s political expert, 
concurs. In fact— 


“Tt ean almost be taken for granted that Johnson will never 
throw his hat in the ring unless and until Mr. Harding first takes 
his out. For one thing, Johnson knows that it is almost im- 
possible to prevent the renomination of a President in office who 
is standing for a second term. For another reason, Johnson 
knows that the very process of making a fight on President 
Harding would entail discrediting the whole Republican Ad- 
ministration and Republican party, would provide the publie 
with good reasons for turning away from all Republicans what- 
ever, and would greatly increase the chances of a Democrat 
winning the subsequent election. 

‘As for leading a third party, Johnson has been through that 
once and has no illusions about either its pleasures or its prob- 
abilities of suecess.”’ 


But even if he is not a candidate, Senator Johnson will be able 
to hold up to the Senate a much more vivid and authoritative 


“I WENT TO EUROPE AN AMERICAN; I RETURN AN AMERICAN” 


Said Senator Johnson, after a four months’ investigation of conditions abroad. 
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picture of European conditions for having been txere, it is ad- 
mitted. And while in his New York City address he carefully 
disclaimed any political motives, “‘that will not prevent his 
address being read by politicians,” observes the New York 
Sun. Said the Senator in part: 


“You may call the present effort what you will—a league, a 
conference, an association or a world court—the result, whether 
intended or not, will be exactly the same. Nobody in Europe 
eares a rap for the International Court; many care very much 
whether we get into it. Nobody expects the World Court to 
solve any real provocative international problem; but many 
expect, if the United States can be lured into it, the United 
States is on the way not only to the League of Nations, but to a 
full participation in European affairs. 

“However well intended, it is a dreadful thing to tell our people 


that the International 
*Court will stop war or 
that it will have the 


slightest effect upon wars. 
The Court means nothing 
Of =the ssortaee lt ismeoce 
utterly futile agency for 
peace—it can not and it 
will not prevent wars, and 
it does not pretend to do 


nothing except what coun- 
tries may choose to sub- 
mit to it, and the four 
great member nations— 
Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan—have 
specifically declined to 
submit to its compulsory 
jurisdiction. 

“Call it Court or what 
you will, its genesis is the 
League of Nations. It is 
part of the machinery of 
the League. It is the ad- 
visory body of the League; 
its opinions are based 
upon the prerogatives of 
the League; the law of the 
League is in reality the 
law of the Court; and be- 
hind the League, control- 
ling it and directing it, 
are the chancelleries of 
Europe, with their secret 
diplomacy, their selfish- 
ness and cupidity and their 
hideous schemes of ex- 
ploitation and conquest. 

“Tf we become a part of 
what is happening abroad, 
we would be but the 
dupe or the prey of the 


Free, independent, unfet- 
tered, by League or asso- 
ciation, Court or confer- 
ence, America can speak and the world will heed.” 


Senator Johnson’s critics, on the other hand, maintain that. 


he did not go to Europe with an open mind, and that he secured 
only superficial impressions. ‘‘Hiram merely went over to 
supply a new stock of the old mental furniture,’ says the Pitts- 
burgh Sun (Dem.), and the Republican Springfield Union sees 
in the great number of public men now studying conditions 
abroad ‘‘evidence of the growing appreciation of the fact that 
European conditions are of vital concern to us.” As the 
Canton News (Ind. Dem.) puts it: 


“The significant feature about all this seems to be that Senator 
Johnson deliberately went to Europe for a specifie purpose, and 
that purpose was not to look at the questions in hand from all 
view-points. An irreconcilable of his type sees only one side to 
such matters, and that is his side. But let him say what he 
pleases. He will find that a new thought has grown up in Amer- 
ica since he left and that Americans are not so easily fooled.” - 


so. It has jurisdiction of | 


one faction or the other. 


Ne 


: 


_the words: 
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WHAT TURKEY WON AT LAUSANNE 


IKE A TALE out of the “Arabian Nights” has been the 
rise of modern Turkey in the few swift years since her 
wreckage at the Treaty of Sévres, after the World War, 

is the dramatic fact that is pointed out by the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger in connection with the final signing, on July 24, 
at Lausanne, of the much-discust peace treaty between the 
Allies and Turkey. After one of the most crushing defeats in 
history, points out this paper, Turkey has arisen as a strong 
homogeneous republic, reviving the hopes of 200,000,000 foreign- 
ruled Moslems, who now long for freedom. But while Turkey 
thus regains much of her liberty, the warships and merchantmen 
of all nations, on the other hand, will 
henceforth have the freedom of the 
waterways linking the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas by the special ‘‘Straits 
Convention,” annexed to the treaty. 
It is a unanimcus verdict, points out 
the Associated Press correspondent 
at Lausanne, that Soviet Russia’s last- 
minute decision to adhere to this 
agreement stands out as the ‘‘most 
significant single feature of the Lau- 
sanne Conference.” The Bolsheviks, 
says he, have probably ‘‘committed 
Russia for all time to opening the 
Straits to men-of-war, thus giving a 
new turn to history.”” At the same 
time, this opening of the gates of the 
Bosporus for the first time since 1453 
works both ways, as Arthur Brisbane 
notes in the New York American, with 


“The important thing is, what kind 
of a fleet will Russia one day send out 


through the Dardanelles—ships on 
the water, submarines under the 
water, flying-machines above the 
water.” 


* P.&A.P 
One of the most stupendous, and in kas rare 


some ways one of the most cruel, 
human movements in history is 
launched in the same treaty by the 
compulsory exchange of populations 


“who have already been suffering for 


twelve years. This provision, by which the Turkish population 
of Greece must migrate back to Anatolia and the Greeks in 
Turkey must return to a Greece already burdened with refugees, 
is not particularly strest by preliminary reports on the treaty. 
But taken in connection with the fact that the Armenians must 
seek refuge in neighboring lands like Syria or Southern Russia, 
it involves a sum total of human suffering, which makes clear 
the statement of the New York Times that: 


“The Treaty of Lausanne writes into history the fact that the 
‘Great Powers’ were beaten by the Turks because of their own 
moral and intellectual shortcomings. They were beaten, but 
the Greeks and Armenians pay the bill.” _ 


These three points are the outstanding features of the treaty. 
A summary of the more important facts among the 143 articles 
of the treaty, taken from the Associated Press dispatches from 
Lausanne, follows: ; 


(1). The treaty is signed by Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, Greece, Roumania and Turkey. Jugo-Slavia refused to 
sign at the last minute because the treaty distributes part of the 
old Ottoman debt over countries like Jugo-Slavia which acquired 

arts of Turkey. 
- (2). The Straits Convention provides that the Bosporus and 
Dardanelles shall be open to the warships and merchant ships 
of all nations. 


“HE SMILED, BUT SELDOM YIELDED” 


Ismet Pasha, Turkey’s spokesman at Lausanne, who 
is generally credited with winning the chief laurels 
of the Conference for his rejuvenated nation. 


(3). Judicial capitulations are abolished, and foreigners in 
Turkey must live under Turkish law, except that foreign legal 
advisers will be empowered to receive complaints relating to 
arrest and imprisonment of foreigners. 

(4). Peace is declared between Greece and Turkey. 

(5). Constantinople goes back definitely to Turkey, and all 
foreign troops will be withdrawn. 

(6). The size of Turkey is reduced by the formal detaching of 
mandated States including Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine. 

(7). Eastern Thrace is restored to Turkey, making Turkey 
once more a European nation on a footing of equality. 

(8). The Ottoman tariff, inaugurated in 1916, is to be multi- 
plied by a coefficient corresponding to the depreciation of the 
Turkish currency. 

(9). The Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox Church is to be 
permitted to remain in Constantinople. 

(10). Greeks in Turkey and Turks 
in Greece are to be exchanged, to 
render each country homogeneous as 
rapidly as possible. 

(11). The Armenian problem is not 
solved, and Armenians must leave 
Turkey. 

In addition to the general treaty is 
a convention setting up the régime for 
the Turkish Straits, to which Russia 
and Bulgaria adhere, and a separate 
agreement on the frontiers of Thrace. 
There are also commercial and am- 
nesty accords, besides protocols on 
concessions, minorities and judicial 
safeguards for foreigners, and docu- 
ments by which Belgium and Portugal 
adhere to certain parts of the treaty. 


From Constantinople, Clarence K. 
Street cables to the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger that to the Turkish 
mind the treaty appears as a great 
victory, and mentions another pro- 
vision not elsewhere widely reported: 


‘‘Under the terms of the new treaty, 
instead of paying reparations, the 
Turks ‘are the only ones to receive 
them, and the Allies themselves pay 
the chief cost of their occupation, 
getting a paltry 12,000,000 gold 
pounds—not from the Turks, but 
from the loans Germany and Austria 
gave at one time to the ‘Sick Man of 
Europe.’ The Powers thus pay most 
of the cost of the ‘Sick Man’s’ part 
in the war, and the Lausanne Treaty 
absolves Angora from the necessity of repaying them. Thus, 
while all the Allies are loaded with war debts, Turkey, after 
nine years of fighting, has only to pay her trifling internal war 
loans.” oii, oo 2 Siar : 


It is notoriously perilous for America to sign a Huropean 
treaty, slyly remarks the New York Times. The United States 
did not sign the Lausanne Treaty. At the time of going to 
press, the special arrangements between Turkey and America 
had not yet been concluded. Altho unofficial reports indicate 
that obstacles had arisen between Ismet Pasha and Joseph C. 
Grew (representing our State Department), according to a Wash- 
ington dispatch in the New York Journal of Commerce, no serious 
trouble is expected. According to a Turkish report from Lau- 
sanne, in the same paper, the Americans are asking for more 
judicial safeguards in Turkey than are accorded to other foreign- 
ers in the treaty. That is to say, they seek an extension of the 
powers of the foreign legal advisers established in lieu of the 
capitulations system. After the tremendous influence heretofore - 
played by Mr. Grew, there must be a change, observes The Times. 

With regard to the results as a whole, “‘rebus sic stantibus,” 
observes this same paper, meaning doubtless “‘let it go as it is, 
but look out for us later,” as being the motto with which every one 


has signed the treaty. 2 


THE EMBATTLED FARMER 
—Fitzpatrick in the New York World. 


NO REST FOR BOLIVAR 


THE WHEAT-BELT REBELLION 


HE RADICAL POLITICAL TWISTER in Minnesota 

has passed on, leaving Magnus Johnson high and dry 

in the Senate and the wreckage of the Republican and 
Democratic machines of the State in its wake, with the result 
that seasoned politicians in Washington are looking forward, 
we are told by Robert T. Small in the Rochester Herald, ‘‘to 
the most chaotic Presidential campaign the country has ever 
known.” ‘‘The Minnesota election is what may be ealled part 
of an agrarian revolt,’ believes Senator Moses, of New Hamp- 
shire, chairman of the Republican Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee, who sees ‘‘disaster if this move spreads.’’ Moreover, 
this Republican Senator believes, after first-hand observations 
in the Middle West during the Johnson-Preus campaign, ‘‘the 
revolt will spread like smallpox into at least five other adjacent 
States,’’ and one of its results will be ‘‘a formidable third party” 
in the coming campaign. : 

Already, reports a Wichita correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun, ‘‘diseontent is general throughout the Middle West, but 
in Kansas it seems to be a lap or two ahead of Minnesota.”’’ 
‘‘Low farm prices”’ is given as the main cause, ‘‘and the business 
men in the smaller communities, whose trade has been ‘shot to 
pieces’ by curtailed purchasing power, are in the same humor as 
the farmers.”’ ‘‘No one ean tell what may happen before this 
movement is halted,’ observes Representative Wood, of In- 
diana, chairman of the Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee, who agrees with Senator Moses that the political 
revolt fanned into flame by the Johnson victory will spread 
over the Central West. Senator Watson, Republican, of In- 
diana, and a personal friend of President Harding, even admits 
that “‘the success of the Republican party at the next election 
will be seriously in doubt,’”’ and Senator Brookhart, Republican, 
of Iowa, goes so far as to predict that “‘if President Harding 
is renominated, and if the Democrats select a conservative, there 
will be a third party in the field, headed by Senator La Follette.’’ 
Negotiations already are under way in Minnesota, says a St. 
Paul dispatch to the New York American, ‘‘looking to a con- 
solidation of the Farmer-Labor and Democratic parties in a de- 
termined effort to wipe the Republican party off the map in 
Minnesota.” 


has already overflowed State boundaries and is becoming a 
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THE GOBLIN 
—Talburt in the Cincinnati Post. 


While Senator Moses, in his pilgrimage, found much of the 
discontent due to the low price of wheat, he also ascribes much 
of the farmers’ troubles to taxation, for which he finds the State, 
county, and municipal authorities largely to blame. Said the 
Senator on his return to Washington: 


“T can’t help thinking this dissatisfaction. is going to spread. 
I was in five States in the West and I talked to a great many 
people. My conclusion is that we have not heard the last of this 
thing by along shot. In the territory that’s likely to be affected 
by this movement the Republicans next year will have to fight for 
Senate seats in Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Oregon, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Montana and 
Wyoming. All of these seats, except one in Montana, are held by 
sitting Republicans. It does not take any very gifted mathe- 
matician to see how readily we can meet disaster if this move 
spreads.” 


Not a few editors, however, intimate that the Moses statement 
is not as ingenuous as it sounds; that, in fact, it is nothing more 
nor less than an ingenious way of bringing one Hiram Johnson 
to the front as a Presidential candidate—or of keeping him there 
since his New York speech—altho the Chicago Post (Rep.), con- 
siders this remedy ‘‘almost as desperate as the disease.”’ ‘‘ Apart 
from his hallucinations about the League of Nations and the 
World Court, Senator Moses is often a wise old bird,’’ notes the 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.), which wonders if the Senator’s 
statement is ‘‘an effort to discourage Mr. Harding and force him 
out of the race.” This likewise is the suspicion of the Repub- 
lican South Bend Tribune and the Democratic Brooklyn Hagle. 
Says the Brooklyn paper: 


“Tf Republican fortunes are -in danger after one term of 
Warren G. Harding, and if Senator La Follette is becoming ever 
more powerful, might it not be conceived that some excellent 
Republican knight, other than Mr. Harding, should take the 
field? This is a fair conclusion to Mr. Moses’s unfinished syl- 
logism. Where could such a man be found if not in California; 
if not in the person of Hiram Johnson?” 


Even if Senator Moses kills two birds with one stone—and 
keeps the stone—no editor, Republican or Democratic, denies, as 
the Independent Democratic New York World puts it, that 
“the Minnesota voleano spouted a tide of political lava which 


> 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THIS PIOTURE? 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


CAUSE 


national problem.”’ ‘‘The Johnson victory is just as local as the 
“ United States,’ avers the Independent Detroit News; “it is 
something more important and significant of these times than 
the political regular who laughs at it.’ ‘‘The dissatisfaction 
with the Harding Administration is deep-seated and wide-spread 
‘among agriculturists, particularly in the wheat-belt,’’ agrees 
the neighboring Free Press (Ind.), and, as W. W. Jermane, 
_ Washington correspondent of the Seattle Times, points out: 


“With Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, Kansas and 
Nebraska, and possibly Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois in 
danger of deserting the Republican party, no Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency can win. 

“Mr. Harding will run for reelection in a radical year as a con- 
servative; not of the old school but of the new. He is committed 
to the Fordney-MceCumber tariff law, and yet the Republican 
farmers of the States named have turned almost solidly against 
it. In addition, they will be against any constructive railroad 
program he may propose. 

“Obviously, things would straighten themselves out if agri- 
culture were to make a recovery between now and the fall of next 
year. The unanimous opinion of the greatest experts of the 
country, however, is that there will be no recovery in that time. 

‘““The proceedings of the next session of Congress will probably 
be more interesting from a straight news standpoint than those 
of any session for a long time. The radicals, still claiming to be 
Republicans, but seeking in every way possible to destroy that 
party, will have so much more than the balance of power that 
they will be in a position to dictate terms to both Republicans 
and Democrats. 

‘““One of the possibilities of a situation that has had no parallel 
in American legislative history since the Civil War may be a fre- 


quent use of the veto power, with a Senate majority—Republi- - 


cans and Democrats—sustaining it.” 


Robert T. Small, another experienced Washington political 
correspondent, expects not a third, but a fourth ticket in next 


year’s race. As he writes in the New York Evening World 


(Ind. Dem.): 


‘‘ Aside from the Socialists, the Prohibitionists and other minor 
parties which persist in putting tickets in the field every four 
years despite the discouragement of dwindling ballots, the Presi- 
dential race next year will be made up as follows: Straight Repub- 

 liean; straight Democratic; Henry Ford on an independent 
ticket; La Follette or some equally dependable radical on a 
Farmer-Labor or protest ticket. 
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AND EFFECT 


““Of course there is going to be a fight to reduce the number of 
major tickets to two. The backers of Henry Ford are going to 
attempt to capture the Democratic nomination, and the radical 
group from the Northwest will make a bold bid to defeat Presi- 
dent Harding in the Republican convention. The Ford organ- 
izers rather like the idea of an independent run. They believe 
Ford would attract more votes as an independent than as the 
nominee of a regular party. 

“Tt is not believed now that either of these two raids will be 
suecessful. The Farmer-Labor radicals of the Northwest do not 
regard Hiram Johnson as one of them, and even if he could wrest 
the regular Republican nomination from Mr. Harding, it is not 
likely that such an outcome would put a stop to the Farmer- 
Labor plans.” 


But, counters a ‘‘ prominent Republican Senator,’’ interviewed 
by the New York Herald’s Washington correspondent: 


“Tf eight or ten Senators, led by La Follette, have it within 
their power to block any legislation which the Administration 
may propose, certainly the fifty Senators on the Republican side 
ean block any proposals made by the radical group.” 


Moreover, not every editor sees in the “‘agrarian revolt”’ pre- 
dicted by Senator Moses and others the portentous event that 
others believe it to be. ‘‘In the dog-days,’”’ we are reminded by 
the Philadelphia Independent Public Ledger, ‘‘the half-blind 
skin-shedding rattler strikes at every sound and shadow. In 
the mood: of the rattler, the farmer is striking at everything that 
moves.” ‘‘In the farmers’ revolt of the moment we do not see 
a new thing,’ points out the Chicago Daily News (Ind.). “‘We 
merely see more of the same thing that is threaded all through 
the nation’s history.’’ Without, as it says, any disposition to 
underestimate in any way the significance of the Minnesota 
election, the Philadelphia Record (Dem.) reminds us that “‘such 
elections have happened before, and while they leave their mark 
upon the Government, they do not change it in any of its great 
essentials.’ Finally, remarks the Republican Chicago Tribune, 
in the course of a conservative editorial: 


“Third parties usually do not succeed in doing more than 
defeating the major party from which they break away, but it is 
to be noted of the agrarian radicals that they are not spread as a 
minority throughout the country, but are compactly organized in 
a section. The agricultural party might carry its section and yet 
not disturb the normal political action elsewhere.” 
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GOMPERS AFTER GARY’S MEN 


HE COMING BATTLE between the two strongest 
organizations in our industrial world, the Steel Corpora- 
tion and the Federation of Labor; led by E. H. Gary and 
Samuel Gompers, both over the Scriptural age-limit of three- 
score-and-ten, and centering around the demand for ending the 
twelve-hour day, now injects a new and potent element into the 


EUROPEAN LABOR _ 


- 


WHEN THE TWELVE-HOUR DAY WILL END 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


hours controversy, and may affect steel prices, steel supply, and 
the whole aspect of our industrial situation. Previous efforts to 
unionize the Steel Corporation have ended disastrously, but this 
one will take advantage of the popular demand for a shorter 
workday, and Washington dispatches report that William J. 
Hannon, secretary of the Federation’s committee to unionize 
the steel industry, will continue the new campaign even if the 
twelve-hour day is abolished by Mr. Gary and his associates. 
Moreover, William Z. Foster, of 1919 steel strike fame, will not 
have a finger in the Gompers-Hannon pie, altho the program will 
follow out the one initiated in 1919. In other words, the Federa- 
tion will cooperate with the sixteen unions which have jurisdic- 
tion over the different classes of workers. 

On July 15, four days after President Gompers had declared 
that the Federation soon would begin its drive, Mr. Gary an- 
nounced for the steel interests that a start would be made within 
six weeks in substituting three shifts of eight hours each for two 
twelve-hour shifts in the steel plants of the nation. Continued 
Mr. Gary: 


“Just when the twelve-hour day will be substantially, and 1 
hope entirely, eliminated in the steel industry can not be stated 
with certainty. But it can be said that efforts to get rid of the 
twelve-hour day will be very promptly made and that good 
progress will result and perfect success be reached within a 
comparatively short time, provided the increases in the number 
of workmen which now seem apparent continue.” 


According to John J. Leary, industrial correspondent of the 
New York World, this change will not be without its complica~ 
tions, for the wages of the twelve-hour men will be affected, and 
presumably the wages of the ten-hour men will be increased. 
With some 60,000 men added to the pay-roll to make up three 
shifts where there have been two, the increase in the pay-roll, we 
are told, will add to the cost of iron and steel, and this in turn 
will be reflected in higher prices. Mr. Gary sets the amount of 
increase that may be expected at 15 per cent., and this, agree 
Mr. Leary and Harold A. Littledale, who writes in the New York 
Evening Post, will be passed down into the cost of living. 


It is evident to the New York World that ‘while Mr. Gary’s 
pledge to abolish the twelve-hour day is far from definite, he 
has had a change of mind or heart since writing to President 
Harding late in June that the change could be made as soon as a 
surplus of labor was available. There has been no perceptible 
variation in the supply of labor since June, yet the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s stage is now set for the eight-hour experiment.” Continues 
The World: 

“Mr. Gary at first held the twelve-hour shift to be essential 
in a steel plant. Then he decided that, altho the eight-hour shift 
would work as a substitute, there were not enough laborers 
available. Now he concedes that even the labor shortage is 
not an insurmountable obstacle.” 


Of Mr. Gary’s July 15th statement regarding the elimination 
of the twelve-hour day, Mr. Hannon, in charge of the unioniza- 


tion campaign, says: 


“Tt is a remarkable coincidence that the steel trust should 
make this known just as we are making headway with our organ- 
ization campaign. Not only popular opinion but political pres- 
sure is forcing Judge Gary to change his views, for his present 
attitude seems to be quite different from that he exprest at the 
meeting in May of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 

“Te the twelve-hour day is abolished within six weeks or six 
months by the Steel Corporation, it will be due to the efforts 
of labor and to an aroused public opinion which became articu- 
late with the publishing of the Interehureh World Movement 
report after the last steel strike. We will not cease our efforts 
to organize the steel industry even when the eight-hour day is 
established there, as in other industries, for to attract American 
labor it is also necessary to pay an adequate wage.” . 


Now that the end of the twelve-hour day in the steel industry 
appears to be in sight, editors the country over cease writing 
editorials for and against the movement to abolish it, and 
call attention to the colored gentleman in the woodpile in the 
form of a 15 per cent. increase in the cost of steel, which Mr. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE KNOWS 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


Gary predicts will be the result of the shift in shifts. ‘‘The steel 
men may have become public-spirited all of a sudden, but in the 
end the public will pay,’ maintains the Buffalo News, while the 
Grand Rapids Press is sure that Mr. Gary in the face of testimony 
offered by the president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
“will find it hard to convince the nation that any substantial 
rise in the cost of steel would be justified by the change in work- 
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ing hours.”” Upon the request of employees the Colorado concern 
changed from a twelve-hour to an eight-hour shift, at the same 
time increasing by 10 per cent. the hourly, tonnage, and piece- 
work rates for labor. According to the president’s report— 


“The immediate results, from the standpoint of production per 
man per hour, and of labor cost per unit of output, were satis- 
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“T SURRENDER IN A FEW MONTHS” 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


factory, and where conditions have been comparable, it has been 


- evident that we have lost nothing either in producing cost or 


output by reason of the change. 

“* At blast furnaces the labor cost per ton, immediately follow- 
ing the introduction of the eight-hour day with the increase of 
10 per cent. in wage rates, increased slightly over 1 per cent. 
above former costs. At open-hearth furnaces it increased 114 
per cent.; while at our rolling-mills there was a substantial re- 
duction in the labor cost per ton.” 


Moreover, we are told by the Adrian Telegram: 


“Michigan people do not have to go so far away for information 


on the subject. On the banks of the River Rouge, just outside the 
city of Detroit, Mr. Ford is operating blast furnaces on an eight- 


hour day and forty-eight-hour week schedule. Ford formerly 


- bought steel from the Steel Corporation. He says he is now mak- 
- jng his own at a considerable saving. Ford pays his day laborers 


75 cents an hour for the short day. The same class of wage- 


~ earners in the United States Steel furnaces are said to be getting 


30 to 40 cents an hour for the long day.” 


Still other editors disagree with Mr. Gary’s hints of a labor 
shortage. ‘‘There is lots of labor, but not of the sort that Mr. 
Gary sought through unlimited immigration at 30 cents an hour,”’ 
asserts the. Providence News, ‘‘and there will be no trouble in 


getting labor at a decent wage.” ‘‘The abolition of the twelve- 


hour day need not wait on an additional supply of labor,” agrees 
the Birmingham Age-Herald, while the Tacoma Ledger observes: 


“Tg the Steel Corporation or any other steel concern will ad- 
vertise the fact that it has gone upon the eight-hour basis and that 
it is in the market for 60,000 workers, there is not the slightest 
doubt of its ability to secure them. The principal objection to 
work in the steel plants has been the inordinate length of the 
working day. If the steel industry will pay reasonable wages and 
work its men reasonable hours, the matter of labor supply will 
solve itself without admitting to this country a swarm of cheap 


labor of the most undesirable class.” 


The Syracuse Post-Standard calls attention to still another 
possibility: 


“‘A shorter working day will cause a shortage in laborers in the 
steel mills. But there is a surplus of miners to be drawn upon. 
In coal-mining the difficulty which leads to repeated strikes and 
repeated advances in price is an excess of 200,000 workers. If 
steel takes the surplus miners it will not only meet the problem 
which its shorter day in the mills imposes, but it will contribute 
to the solution of the labor problem at the mines. The nub 
of that problem is that the miners work only 200 or 250 days a 
year. A shorter working day in steel. A longer working year in 
coal. The two reforms may coms together.” 


There are many reasons why Mr. Gompers and Mr. Hannon 
chose the present as the psychological moment for another drive 
to unionize the steel industry. There is full employment in the 
industry, with large orders ahead, points out the Springfield 
Republican. The French occupation of the Ruhr Valley has 
greatly decreased steel and iron production in that district, so 
that European orders are filled in this country, we are reminded 
by the Chicago Tribune. ‘‘The labor men also found that they 
would have an advantage if they undertook their fight at a 
time when much uncomplimentary publicity was aimed at the 
steel companies,” notes the Jersey City Journal. But “‘Canny 
Sam” Gompers is credited with another reason for the present 
campaign, by the Baltimore Sun. As this paper puts it: 


“The last great effort to organize the steel workers and secure 
the eight-hour day was led by William Z. Foster, and it failed. 
Foster and his fellow-radicals are about the only thorn which 
troubles the stout epidermis of Mr. Gompers. The best way to 
soothe the irritation which their unceasing efforts to overthrow 
his power cause him would be to sueceed where they have failed. 
So, with the omens propitious, the new drive to establish trade 
unionism in territory sacred to the steel barons is launched.” 


TRY sTONGE DT. LD 


—Talburt in the Cincinnati Post. 


There are a few editors, however, who refrain from jumping 
on the Steel Corporation. The Philadelphia Record, for instance, 
reminds us that ‘“‘the Steel Corporation, followed by the other 
steel concerns, increased wages a year ago while the coal strike 
and the railway shopmen’s strike against wage reductions were 
going on.” The Manufacturers Record, of Baltimore, hopes the 
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steel operators will fight the Gompers-Hannon movement as 
vigorously and as successfully as in the past.’’ For: 


“There is a spirit abroad in this land to-day of subservience 
to this radical labor unionism which bodes ill for the future. 
The Soviet influences of Russia are seeking to Bolshevize this 
country and he is indeed a fool or blind to the facts who does 
not realize what is going on. We can not afford to wait until 
the hosts of unionism have throttled independence.” 


In the New York Sun’s opinion: 


‘Tt is clear enough even to many who hate the idea of a twelve- 
hour day and approve of collective bargaining that the present 
is not the psychological time for another steel strike. Judge 
Gary and his associates may not intend to do anything effective 
about the eight-hour day. Still, in decency they deserve a little 
time in which to prove their sincerity—or hang themselves. 
Instead, Mr. Gompers, at a time when the voluntary granting of 
the eight-hour day is at least a possibility, proposes to take the 
one sure way to make it an impossibility. This is not considerate 
of the public, which helps pay for strikes, or of the workers, 
who suffer acutely during them. It has the appearance of a 
hasty dash on the part of labor leaders to make sure that owners 
in the steel industry shall do nothing decent.” 


REBUSTING A TRIPLE TRUST 


N OINTMENT FOR THE FARMER’S SORE TOE 
A is what the Philadelphia Public Ledger sees in Attorney- 
General Daugherty’s latest attempt to dissolve the 
International Harvester Company. In the days when the 
“Harvester Trust’’ was the farmer’s ‘“‘pet grievance” it might, 
thinks the paper, have served a more useful political purpose 
than now when his world is “‘full of enemies.’’ But now, peevish 
as he is, this belated effort will have ‘‘no thrills for him.”’ The 
ease has been in and out of the courts for eleven years, it seems. 
The original petition, we learn from a statement given out to the 
papers by the Department of Justice, was filed in the District of 
Minnesota in 1912 and was specifically directed against the 
merger into the main concern in 1902 of several companies among 
which were: The McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, 
the Deering Company, the Plano Manufacturing Company, the 
Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Company (manufacturing the 
Champion line of machines), the Milwaukee Harvester Company 
and D. M. Osborne & Co. In August, 1914, we learn, the 
company was adjudged a monopoly ‘‘illegal under the Sherman 
law,”’ and a long series of appeals culminated in 1918 when the 
case was transferred from the Supreme Court back to the District 
Court for the ‘‘ working out of a plan of dissolution.’”’ On Novem- 
ber 2, 1918, a final decree was entered ‘‘requiring the defendants 
to sell and dispose of the Osborne, Champion and Milwaukee 
lines of harvesting machines and the Osborne and Champion 
plants.’’ However, this does not seem to have settled the matter, 
for on May 4, 1920, the Federal Trade Commission, acting on a 
resolution of the United States Senate, recommended that the 
suit be reopened and that the business and assets of the Interna- 
tional company be divided into three corporations. Among the 
reasons given was that the brands sold had been of such little 
importance that the Harvester Company still dominated the 
industry. 

It is along the lines of this reeommendation, as the papers note, 
that the petition of Attorney-General Daugherty, filed under the 
anti-trust law in the Federal District Court at St. Paul, would 
divide the Harvester Corporation into three companies with 
wholly separate owners, stockholders and managers, handling 
separate lines as follows, to quote from the Washington Bureau 
of the New York Journal of Commerce: 


‘ 


“Tmplement Company A—Deering, Milwaukee; Osborne 
Tillage, Plano, Keystone, Chattanooga, Chatham (Canada), 
Lubertzy (Russia) and Croix (France). 

“Implement Company B—MeCormick, McCormick Tractor, 


Akron, Weber, Parlin and Orendorff, St. Paul, Hamilton 
(Canada), Neuss (Germany) and Norrkoping (Sweden). 

“Steel Company—Steel works, ore mines and coal mines. 

“The petition filed to-day, which was supplemental to thé 
original proceedings, was directed against the International 
Harvester Company, International Harvester Company of 
America, International Flax Twine Company, Wisconsin Steel 
Company, Wisconsin Lumber Company, Illinois Northern 
Railway, the Chicago, West Pullman & Southern Railroad Com- 
pany and the officers and directors of such companies.” 


A feature of the wording as reported in this and other papers 
is the allegation that the company as at present successfully 
functioning would eventually ‘deprive the farmers of the United 
States of free and open competition in the manufacture and sale 
of harvesting machines.”” To this, Alexander Legge, President 
of the International Harvester Cofnpany, at once replied: 


‘As we understand it, the present petition does not charge 
the company with unduly raising the price of harvesting ma- 
chinery to the grave injury of the American farmer, as was 
charged in 1912, but it does charge that the company has been 
unduly depressing the price of harvesting machinery, particu- 
larly since 1920, to the injury of its competitors.” 


This way of looking at the matter prompts the Birmingham 
News to ask: 


“Tf, by efficient organization and economies of production, a 
necessity, such as is farm machinery, can be produced and sold 
at lower prices than other manufacturers can produce the same 
goods, when has that become a crime and illegal, and are not the 
farmers themselves the beneficiaries? Why does not the Attor- 
ney-General attack Mr. Henry Ford, who seems to have brought 
organization and production to the nth power, and as a result 
is able to sell a very necessary article at a very low price?”’ 


The same point of view is evident to the Baltimore Swn as 
well as to the Dallas News, which remarks: 


“Tt is possible that the need to accommodate the deprest 
state of agriculture bas enforced economies in selling that 
only the Harvester Company and a few of its larger com- 
petitors were capable of. It would be an ironic commentary on — 
our anti-trust philosophy if, that being true, the fact should be 
accepted as proof that the Sherman Act has been violated.” 


in 


The whole question of the efficiency of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law is called in question by papers as far asunder as the 
Denver Rocky Mountain News, Fargo Tribune, St. Joseph News- 
Press, and New York American, on the ground that chopping 
up similar combinations in the past does not seem to have re- 
stored the original competitive conditions in oil or tobacco. 
The News Press lays this to lack of “new and intelligent legis- — 
lation on the subject,’ while The Rocky Mountain News, 
dubious of further “‘trust busting,” remarks that ‘competition 
in the old accepted sense is considered a relic of a dead age.” 
The New York Sun and Globe, remarking on an apparent change 
of public attitude toward the ‘‘complete survival of the big 
trust,’ concludes: 


co 


: “Naturally public friendliness toward big organizations in 
industry will depend upon the behavior of big organizations. 
But this is already under governmental supervision in many 
respects, and it may, if necessary, be more under supervision 
than it is. The large unit need not be the tyrannical unit. And 
the facts indicate that so long as its operation is decent its 


existence is likely to be in line with the logical economic growth 
of the nation.” 


On the other hand, while admitting that the International 
Harvester Company has proved to the Government a “tough 
nut’’ in the past, the Boston Post, voicing the sentiments of a 
great many other papers, West and East, feels that: 


“Tf the farmer can, by enforcing more competition, be bene- 


fited, the Government is justified in breaking the trust into 
smaller units.” A, 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press’) 


Hosprrat statistics suggest that too many put the quart before 
the hearse—Washington Post. 


FRANCE could handle her enemies alone now, if she had some- 
body to handle her friends.—Sharon Herald. ; 


EvIDENTLY those scientists who told us the sun was losing its 
heat meant loosing —Orange (Texas) Leader. 


THE success of Prohibition is something that every citizen 
can arrange for himself—Tacoma Daily Ledger. 


Every time the Allies look at their bank accounts, they decide 
that this is not the time to quarrel. Des Moines Register. 


It’s going to be hard to interest American labor unions in 
Sovietism so long as carpenters in Russia are getting only 50 
cents per day.—Nashviile 
Southern Lumberman. 


FRANCE can’t let go of 
the bear.— Detroit News. 


ForREIGN nations seem 

- to regard a dry ship as a 

‘hardship. — Washington 
Post. 


Q. Where is the capi- 
tal of Montana? Ans. 
Dempsey has it.— Botts- 
ville Journal. 


“Socran unrest” is 
the uneasy feeling that 
you might get a little 
more if you would howl 
a little louder.—Hugene 
Daily Guard. 


Ir is either a ‘“‘horde”’ 
of aliens ora mere trickle, 
depending on whether 
you are holding down 
a job or needing cheap 
labor.—Baltimore Sun. 


PREMIER POINCARE 
apparently believes the 
chief worrying over Ger- 
many’s financial condi- 
tion ought to be done in 
Germany. — Pittsburgh 
Chronicle Telegraph 


Farmers find they 
-have raised too much 
wheat this year. Well, they had to plant something in the 
old rye field—New York Tribune. 


Tue only things further apart than East and West are German 
and French statisticians.—Calgary Herald. 


aoe 


. ur next time Shelby, Montana, wants a little advertising, 
she will hold a religious revival.—New York Tribune. 


Tue fellow we pity in the event of Mr. Ford’s election is the 
_ dramatic critic who has to go to vaudeville performances.— 
_ Arkansas Gazette. 


Tur League issue may be as dead as slavery, but men don’t 
think it necessary to keep saying that the slavery issue is dead.— 
Memphis News-Scimitar. 

Co.uecEes teach men much more than Mr. Edison thinks. 
A lot of graduates have been offered major-league contracts.— 
Agsociated Editors (Chicago). 

Tun country is becoming much more prosperous. Every pig 

~you run over on a country road is a registered thoroughbred 
worth $75.—Bethlehem Globe. 

Tue Pollyanna prize for 1923 goes to John T. Adams, Repub- 
lican national chairman, for his statement calling attention to the 

_ poor showing made by the Democrats in the Minnesota election. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


OLD STUFF 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Hvening Public. Ledger. 


didn’t fight during the war. 


k : : 
Forp would be the appropriate candidate for a middle-of-the- 
road party.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Dr. Barrerr says failure to live to 75 is going to be a crime. 
Punished with death, too.—Greenville Piedmont. 


Ir none of us worried any more about our debts than Germany 
, . rs . 3 
does, there’d be no gray hairs before seventy.— Wichita Eagle. 


PROHIBITION would be an issue in 1924 all right if either party 
could get the other to take the wet end of it.—Columbus Dispatch. 


As a place to spend Sunday the church may have some dis- 
advantages, but it never turns turtle-—Richmond News Leader. 


Secretary MELiLon was made a “doctor of laws.’’ Income 
tax and Volstead laws, we suppose, as they are changed from day 
to day by his rulings. 
Greenville Piedmont. 


PRESIDENTIAL timber 
is mostly bark.—Judge 
(New York). 


Many June husbands 
are forgetting how to 
drive with one hand.— 
Vancouver World. 


Axsout the only nation 
that seems to have any 
influence in the matter 
of German reparations 
is procrastination.— Port- 
land Telegram. 


States should be able 
to get along with smaller 
institutions for the feeble- 
minded now that so 
many of that class are 
behind  steering-wheels. 
— Medford Mail-Tribune. 


THOSE who complain 
about the accommoda- 
tions at Ellis Island seem 
to overlook that those 
who make use of them 
do it voluntarily. The 
United States does not 
insist on immigrants.— 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 


WE can now under- 
stand why Dempsey 
Uncle Sam didn’t offer to pay 
enough.—Des Moines hegister. 


Tur Ford boom is like the Ford car. 
the big machines.—New York Tribune. 


It is always in the way of 


OreGon folks are all at sea because army worms are eating up 
all their navy beans.—St. Petersburg Independent. 


Waar would happen to this country if all its citizens had no 


higher conception of liberty than freedom to get drunk?—Green- 


ville Piedmont. 

Ir some of the politicians who feel ‘‘called’’ only knew what 
they were being called, what a happy country we should be!— 
Judge (New York). 

Just when we began to think the human race is becoming 
more intelligent, another song of that kind makes a hit.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Sratistics show 75 per cent. of the arms lost in the World War 
were left arms. That makes 75 per cent. of right arms left arms. 
—Greenville Piedmont. 

Ir may be only a coincidence, but many negroes who left the 
South for the North and West with the expectation of better 
jobs and better food, are making their way back as the water- 
melon season is opening up.—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


[FOREIGN 


Copyrighted by Ewing Galloway (New York) 


WHERE BRITAIN WILL PLANT A GREAT NAVAL BASE IN THE PACIFIC 


The British plan to spend £11,000,000 during the next ten years in constructing a great dock-yard and graving-docks for large navy craft at 
Singapore is criticized by some as the start of a new race in naval armaments. 


BRITAIN’S “CHECK” ON JAPAN 


sé HE ONLY JUSTIFICATION for the Singapore naval 
base is the possibility, however remote, of war with 
Japan,”’ declared Viscount Grey in the House of Lords 
in answer to a question whether the new naval base was aimed at 
Japan or at the United States. The subject came up in a debate 
on expenditure for Britain’s Air Force and her Navy, we learn 
from the press, which quote Lord Grey as having said that 
“essential as this expenditure is, it is the beginning of a new 
competition which will inevitably lead to another war, worse 
than the last, and from which European civilization will not 
recover.”’ Lord Grey became more explicit when he added that 
“if such a war did oceur, it would be a race conflict, in which the 
United States and the British Empire would be engaged on the 
same side.”’” Meanwhile he urged the Government to take all 
possible steps for the international limitation of armaments, and 
gave it as his opinion that limitation can be effected ‘only 
through the League of Nations.” 
An indication of the official Japanese attitude is afforded in 


Tokyo press dispatches which report Count Uchida, Japan’s | 


Foreign Minister, as saying that the British plan can be justified 
in view of the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance; yet 
he states in an interview that the plan conflicts in many ways 
with the spirit of the Washington Treaty. Nevertheless, he 
says, Japan regards it as a British affair in which she can not 
interfere. Count Uchida is quoted also as saying that no Anglo- 


Japanese situation calls for such an extensive undertaking as’ 


the Singapore base, tho he points out that the agitation against 
it was started by British statesmen, hike Lord Grey, and not by 
the Japanese. Admiral Takarabe, Minister of the Japanese 
Navy, is cited in these Tokyo dispatches as saying that Great 
Britain favored the project before the Washington Conference 
was opened and that the naval experts of the Powers concerned 
were cognizant of the existence of the plan. According to this 


Japanese admiral, Japan must now look to her national defense, 
because Singapore is only two days’ steaming from Formosa. 

In the House of Commons, we learn from London press dis- 
patches, it was charged, in a combined Liberal and Labor attack 
on the project, that the Singapore naval base violates the spirit 
of the Washington treaties, and also will inaugurate a new race 
of armaments. These dispatches relate also: 


‘An effort to pass a vote of disapproval was defeated, 217 to 
130, following a defense by Mr. Amery, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. He denied the suggestion by George Lambert, Liberal for 
Devonshire, that the Singapore base was a threat against Japan, 
and said that Singapore was outside of the zone defined in the 
Washington treaties, and that the United States and Japan were 
now spending $10,000,000 in improving their defense. He in- 
sisted that it had been perfectly understood at Washington that 
Kingland retained full freedom of action regarding Singapore.”’ 


We read in the London Daily Mail that the Admiralty’s pro- 
posal to spend £11,000,000 during the next ten years in construct- 
ing a great dock-yard and graving-docks for large ships at Singa- 
pore is being severely criticized. It is pointed out, according to 
this daily, that the project might well be allowed to wait in view 
of the oppressive character of taxation in England; and Admiral 
Sir Perey Scott published a letter in this newspaper in which he 
attacked the proposal on the ground that the battle-ship is obso- 
lete. Sir Perey Scott’s objections are severely scored by the 
London Saturday Review, which believes the development of 
Singapore is “dictated by the soundest strategy,” and observes: 


“The Admiralty, unlike their critics, appreciate that an im- 
provement in airplane design is not the late war’s only legacy. 
From the naval point of view the war may be said to have repro- 
duced the political situation of the year 1900. Ten years ago the 
disposition of our naval forees was dictated by the maritime 
strength of Germany and by the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. To- 
day, neither the German Navy nor the treaty exists, and we 
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have no choice but to return to the dispositions which obtained 
when the present century opened. There are some who consider 
that the maintenance of a fleet in the Far East is provocative to 
Japan, and they share with the ‘Skibbereen EKagle’ the illusion 
that nations can be held in check by editorial fulminations. 
Others, again, while admitting the desirability of a Far-EKastern 
squadron, deny the necessity for storing and docking facilities 
nearer at hand than Malta, or else they suggest that the fleet shall 
carry with it a floating dock, even as an Englishman, according 
to Americans, travels with his bath.” 


\ 


Adverse critics object also to the provision of shore tanks for 
the storage of oil because, they maintain, ‘oilers’ can at all 
times accompany the fleet. To this The Saturday Review retorts 
as follows: 


“Tt may, therefore, be as well to mention that the original cost 
of a floating-dock is 65 per cent. of that of a graving-dock; that 
a further 25 per cent. would be expended in towing the dock to its 
station; that the cost of its upkeep is immeasurably greater than 
that of a graving-dock and its life little longer than that of a 
battle-ship. Further, a battle-ship, after a year out of dock, finds 
her radius of action reduced by 40 per cert., and her loss of speed 
impairs the tactical efficiency of the whole fleet. Docked at 
Singapore she need not be out of action for more than a week; but 
if she were sent to Malta her services would be lost for at least a 
month. Lastly, the presence of oilers, as Von Spee found, greatly 
hampers a fleet when in touch with the enemy, and their own con- 
sumption of fuel very soon represents a serious depletion of the 
available supplies. 

‘Space and political considerations alike forbid the elaboration 
of local strategical questions. Our aim has been to expose the 
fallacy of the stock objections raised. But no one who glances at 
the map and bears in mind our interests in those regions can fail 
to appreciate the importance of Singapore or its geographical 
advantages as compared with Hongkong or any port in Aus- 
tralia. Financially, the heart of the Empire may be in London, 
but the time will come when the possession of Singapore will 
seem to us essential to our imperial existence.” 


The London Daily Telegraph's naval expert, Archibald Hurd, 
points out that a naval base at Singapore is necessary because— 


“The battle-ship will continue to be the center around which 
fighting fleets in future will be built up. On that issue there is no 
difference of opinion among the responsible expert authorities, 
either in this country, the United States, or Japan. The matter 
has been repeatedly investigated, and always with the same re- 


— sult. 


“Until a first-class naval base is developed at Singapore— 


<0 


there is nowhere else where one could be provided under the 
Washington Treaty which would satisfy naval strategists— 
battle-ships can not be despatched to, and maintained in, the 
Pacific. However grave the situation which might develop in 
these waters at any future time, the British Navy would be de- 
barred from exercising any such influence on events as it has 
exercised in the past, before capital ships had reached their pres- 
ent large dimensions, which have been further exaggerated owing 
to the necessity of providing them with ‘bulges’ against sub- 
marine attack.” 


Mr. Hurd goes on to say that the minds of the people of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, as well as elsewhere in the Dominions, 
may be ‘“‘unnecessarily unsettled’? by the eriticisms of the plan 
to make Singapore a first-class naval base, and he tells us— 


“Tt has been suggested that this development is being under- 
taken with the insidious purpose of suggesting to the people of 


- these Dominions that they need battle-ships, and therefore, infer- 


entially, that they should build them. It is not sufficiently well 
known that under the Washington Naval Treaty all the British 
Dominions have agreed not to build any capital ships during the 
‘naval holiday.’ In those circumstances, therefore, it must be 
apparent that the Admiralty entertain no design of tempting the 
Dominions to embark on the construction of capital ships.” 


The reception given by the Sydney (Australia) Sun to the 
news that the House of Commons had voted for the estab- 
lishment of the base by an overwhelming majority, contrasts sur- 
prizingly with Mr. Hurd’s misgivings about the attitude of the 
Dominions. This action of the British Parliament 
ity for Australia,’’ according to this daily, which adds: 


“spells seeur- 


“Now the gateway to the East will be held by a powerful 
guardian, able to open or close that strategic door, able to flank 
any Pacifie sorties upon Australia. 

“With this gift of safety, however, come obligations. 

“That England expects this day every Dominion to do its duty 
—to cease leaning on the British taxpayer—was very obvious in 
the debate in the Commons. It has been plainly put to us 
‘What will you contribute? Are you always going to sponge on 
John Bull?’ 

‘At the forthcoming Imperial Conference the Prime Minister 
of Australia must be empowered to offer our insurance premium. 
We are in common decency bound to contribute to the upkeep 
of the fleet which will be based on Singapore, and the best way 
and the most self-respecting way is to build and man our own 
Australian fleet unit, and pay for its upkeep. 

““The amount and method is for the Commonwealth Parliament 


A BRITISH BATTLE-SHIP BEAUTY—H. M. 8. REVENGE 


i i lies; secondiy, to protect aircraft carriers; 
ips is first to support lighter craft carrying food supplies; aire 
earat a base ee which aerial operations can be carried out against an enemy in distant waters. 


Naval experts point out that the use of battle-s 
thirdly, to cooperate with the Army in seizing an 
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ONE GERMAN ANGLE ON BRITAIN 


“Tell me, British Sphinx, when will you help Germany?”’ 
“ ; : ” 
When I can make more out of her happiness than I can out of her needs, 


to decide; but whatever the cost to us may be, we must not de- 
fault. The race that reared the Anzacs can not become a race of 
mendicants and spongers.”’ 


The Brisbane Courier also expresses approval of the Singapore 
project, and urges both Australia and New Zealand to cooperate 
with the Mother Country in the matter of defense. Referring 
to the preference of members of the Federal Labor party to have 
the naval base established at Sydney instead of at Singapore, 
this Brisbane journal observes: 


“Britain’s policy has always been in favor of deciding its great 
naval and military struggles within some waters or territory other 
than her own; and if Australia has to take part in some great war 
of the future, it is to her interest to keep the fight as far away as 
possible from her shores. The British Government has chosen 
Singapore as the central naval base of the Pacific, because it lies 


—Wahre Jakob (Stuttgart) 


WHY FRANCE AND ENGLAND DIFFER 


HE GREATEST TROUBLE between France and 
England proceeds from their misfortune in allowing 

- ‘preconceived notions to come before real facts,” 
according to an unnamed statesman, who is said to be intimately 
connected with outstanding events in European diplomacy. 
Preconceived notions are the ‘‘curse of humanity and the cause 
of the major part of our present international troubles,”’ says this 
anonymous diplomat, as quoted by a correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph. That he is an Englishman may be 
guessed from his statement that France is laboring under the 
preconceived notion that ‘‘we are out to let her down and to help 
Germany,’ and ‘‘we on our side are equally handicapped by the 


preconceived notion, absolutely unconfirmed by fact, that the 
prosperity of Central Europe is as important for France as it is 
for us.’ Weread then: 


within easy striking distance of the great trade routes of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans; and any enemy, meditating an attack on the 
Australian trade routes, would 
have to meet and defeat the 
British Fleet that would be 
guarding those trade routes. é Ay SPS 
So long as that fleet remained 6 \ “mm 

in command of the Pacific 

there would be no danger of 
any raid on the Australian 5 3 
coastal cities. When the British : V samt 
Government decided to con- : : Came ly 
centrate upon Singapore, and 
earried its vote recently in the 
House of Commons, it did so 
upon the best expert advice. 
So far the nature of that ad- 
vice has not been made public, 
but it may be taken for granted 
that one of the factors is the 
desire to save the Australian 
coastal cities from attack. An 
enemy would naturally attack 
the naval base, and if that 
base were in Sydney Harbor 
the city itself, as well as its sea- 
borne commerce, would be the 
very pivot of operations if the 
fleet, while awaiting reinforce- 
ments, were forced back upon 
its base. Doubtless the Im- 
perial scheme, which is to be 
essentially cooperative, will 
provide for anadequate floating 
dock in Sydney Harbor, and 
for oil-depots at other harbors 
along the Australian coast.” 


‘“As the French have been 
able to convince themselves 
that we are British first and 
even after that not pro-Ger- 
mans, their attitude of proud 
aloofness could undergo a 
change. As we on our side- 
have had sufficient time in 
which to convince ourselves 
that the reconstitution of a 
prosperous Central Europe is” 
less of a pressing need for 
France than for ourselves, we | 
are driven to recognize the 
necessity of securing for France — 
compensation for her accept-_ 
ing some of our views. In this _ 
manner, by conceding on one | 
side what can not be kept, — 
by accepting, on the other, 
accomplished facts, a compro-— 
mise should and must in-_ 
evitably be arrived at. Inci- 
dentally, both British and 
French should rid themselves | 
of a preconceived notion they 
both share: the idea that i 
their protracted diplomatic dis- 
putes they can get the better on 
of the other. The fact is that 
the real victim is Germany.” 


oo 
Rs Nl 
\\ 


ENTENTE FRICTION 
Born: “If you don’t act right, I'll cut the rope.” 
~—De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 


The Daily Telegraph's cor 
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respondent relates further that Senator Weiller, one of the 
Alsatian members of the French Senate, told him that ‘the 
whole trouble of Germany is contained in the preconceived 
notion that France desires the dismemberment of the Reich,” 
and adds: : 

“Tn this respect Dr. Cuno’s recent speech was most sympto- 
matic. He said that the Rhineland must remain with Prussia. 
This was shifting the question on to the wrong track completely. 
Senator Weiller reminded me that the question of separation. of 
the Rhineland from Prussia was an internal German one. Its 
solution had been really predestined at Weimar in 1919, when 
Article 18 was included in the Constitution of the German Re- 
publie in order to satisfy the Rhenish deputies, whose whole 
tendency was toward autonomy. Dr. Cuno’s action in putting 
the responsibility for the desire of a separation of the Rhineland 
from Prussia on to France was most unfair, and evidently ealeu- 
lated to impress publie opinion : 
in’Germany. It may also be 
taken as proof that the Prussian 
bureaucracy wants to main- 
tain the whole of Germany in 
its grip. Senator Weiller said 
that if France gets satisfaction 
on the point of recognition for 
the French claim to victory the 
other French demands *would 
be found quite moderate.” 


A German answer to the re- 
marks on preconceived notions 
is afforded also in The Daily 
Telegraph as having been given 
to its correspondent by a Ger- 
man economist visiting in Lon- 
don. According to this German 
observer— : ¢ 


-‘*Germany has been the 
victim of preconceived notions 
to a degree greater even than 
Great Britain and France. 
Before speaking about anything 

~ else, one has but to mention 
the conviction which continues 
to prevail in the minds of at 
least one-third of the German 
people—that Germany has not 
lost the war. People abroad 
can not imagine the difficulties 
which this preconceived idea puts in the way of any constructive 
policy on the part of the German Government. Then comes the 
rooted belief that France is Germany’s hereditary enemy. 
Recent events and, even more so, French action in backing 
German traitors like Dr. Dorten and the Bavarian extremists, 
have helped to maintain and strengthen this view. The result 
‘is the all but too common belief that it is, in general, useless to 
- come to any agreement with France, because whatever agree- 
ment is signed, it will not be kept by Paris. In fact, Germans 
- have the preconceived notion that Paris would set out to break 
any agreement even before the ink of the signatures had be- 
- come dry.” 


‘This German economist is quoted as saying further that the 
foregoing idea gives birth to another equally dangerous, and one 
that is embarrassing to Great Britain.. This idea is that it pays 
Germany to pin, officially, all her faith on British intervention, 


2 and we read: 


- “There is some excuse for this view, because in Germany it is 
well understood that Great Britain is the only country, except 
Italy, which is not interested in territorial expansion at Ger- 
many’s expense. France, Poland, and even Czecho-Slovakia, are 
directly responsible for the loss of territory by Germany, or have 
aspirations which form a danger of further territorial loss. 

“Tt is this entanglement of preconceived notions, not always 
based on fact, but always distorting facts, which has brought 
‘Europe to her present critical position. The advice of the states- 
~man whom you quoted to concede what can not be kept, and to 
accept accomplished facts, is the only rational way of dealing 
with a situation becoming more dangerous every minute... . 


THE UNDERTAKER’S LAMENT 


Listenine Frirz: “Funny thing! 
still they don’t send for the undertaker! ” 


“The preconceived notion in foreign countries which is most 
dangerous to Germany is that spread by some of the people who 
are over-zealous in their desire to help her, and who pretend that 
a break between France and England would be a short-cut to 
Germany’s salvation. Responsible politicians understand, on the 
contrary, that such a break would be the beginning of the end, 
releasing as it would do the whole of France’s power for a ruthless 
onslaught on the Rhine. The consequence of this would be 
active Nationalist resistance and incalculable harm.” 


ITALY’S NEED OF THE REPARATIONS 

TALY’S WAR BILLS worry her as much as France’s war 

bills worry France, we are told, and this is why the Italian 

Government strongly insists that the reparations problem 
is tied up tight with European debt settlements. But. this 
reality was not always clearly 
perceived by the Italians, as 
is admitted by the Milan 
Corriere Della Sera, which re- 
erets that at the Versailles 
Peace Conference the Adriatie 
issue ‘‘overshadowed all ques- 
tions and we were inclined to 
yield or abandon many im- 
portant points which later 
would have proved of high 
value to According to 
this important daily, if Italy 
“had not been blind to eco- 
nomie facts,’’ she would have 
met the United States half 
way and— 


vie” 


“We would have obtained 
from our Allies a larger share in 
the reparations percentage, 
larger at least than Kngland’s 
share, inasmuch as the latter 
never suffered the havoe of an 
invasion. We would have 
claimed a share in the enemy 
colonial empire. In a word, 
we could have obtained more 
advantages with a little fore- 
sight. Unfortunately, past 
steps can not be retraced, and 
the war-debt problem now rises formidably in front of us.” 


It sounds like shooting, but 
Evening News (London). 


This newspaper quotes Cabinet Minister De Stefani as saying 
that Italy ‘‘can not forego one cent of her claim against Ger- 
many as long as Italy’s creditors do not see their way clear to 
cancel their claims against Italy.”” The great Italian public is 
deseribed as looking to England for a satisfactory settlement of 
the reparations problem, but they are said to make a sharp 
distinction between the debt contracted in that country and the 
sums owed to the United States, and we read: 


“‘As regards the United States, we must definitely declare 
that we intend to pay her in full. We desire only that the great 
American Republic grant us favorable refunding terms, as favor- 
able as those granted to England, considering the great difference 
between the financial strength of the two countries.” 


As to how and when the payment is to be made is doubtful, 
the Corriere Della Sera confesses, and adds: 


“However willing we may be to pay our debts, we must 
frankly state that reparations are indissolubly linked to debt 
payments. Germany did not suffer in the war. But besides 
this imposing argument in the refunding parleys with Washing- 
ton we still have a third weapon, no less influential. We must 
protest against American emigration restriction as well as 
against the trade barriers raised by the new American protective 


tariff.” 


Some Italian newspapers contemplate the suggestion of a 


radical cut in Italy’s military forces as a means of first aid to 
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the budget; but because of the present European frame of mind, 
they remark, nobody seems to be thinking of disarming. We are 
reminded also that Italy could ‘‘export”’ yearly nearly ten times 
the number of Italian emigrants now allowed to enter the 
United States, and such emigration combined with a revision of 
the high tariff appear as attractive remedies to various sections 
of the Italian press. Premier- Mussolini’s view of Italy’s 
position in the reparations muddle was given in an address 
delivered to the Senate, from which we quote as follows: 


“1. Germany can and must pay a certain amount, which is 
never clearly agreed upon, but which is far from what everybody 
expected at the Armistice. 

“9. Ttaly can not consent to any territorial changes conducing 
to the formation of a hegemony; whether political, military or 
economic. 

“3. Italy is willing to share in any sacrifice toward what is 
commonly called the economic reconstruction of Europe. 

“4 The Italian Government maintains, now as before, that 
the reparations problem is indissolubly linked with European 
debt settlements.” 


Mr. Mussolini also reminded his hearers that Hungary and 
Bulgaria, as well as Germany, are war debtors of Italy; but the 
exact amount of Italy’s share due was not defined in the treaties 
of Trianon and Neuilly. With reference to these declarations of 

the Premier, the Turin Popolo remarks: 


“Many are at variance over Fascism’s internal policies, but 
regarding Italy’s foreign policy, Mussolini has the backing of the 
entire country. Peace can have no stronger advocate than he: 
but Italy’s place in the sun is above and beyond all other issues 
with him, and the nation as a man follows his external policy 
with pride, for it is tired of being the satellite of other European 
Powers.” 


SOVIET BOYCOTT OF SWITZERLAND 


66 OU RELIEVE US GREATLY,” eynically declare 
some Swiss editors in acknowledging Soviet Russia’s 
notice that, as a result of the assassination of the Soviet 

delegate Vorowsky on Swiss territory, an economic boycott on 

Switzerland is ordered by the Soviet Government. But other 

Swiss observers, tho equally indifferent to the Soviet reprisal, 

point to it as an illustration to the world at large of the pre- 

carious foundations on which trade with the Soviet Government 
must repose. Die Thurgauer Zeitung welcomes the Soviet an- 
nouncement which “‘far from causing the slightest panie in 

Switzerland will ease the minds of people of political under- 

standing who prefer that all bonds with the country of Lenin 

and Trotzky be destroyed, root and branch.’ Meanwhile Die 

Neue Zurcher Zeitung says business relations between Soviet 

Russia and Switzerland have been so insignificant that ‘this 

threat of boycott is merely a saber thrust in water,’ and it adds: 


“Tt is to be noted, moreover, that in the limited and unimpor- 
tant business lately done with Russia, negotiations were con- 
ducted not directly with that country, but through the medium 
of the central Russian commercial organ at Berlin. The mer- 
chandise involved was such as the Russian could not procure 
except from Switzerland. Altho Switzerland is twentieth in the 
line of foreign purveyors to Russia, it should be remarked that 


the greatest part of Swiss exports was destined for our philan- 


thropie efforts in Russia.” 


Among the French Swiss press the Gazette de Lausanne relates 
that no one in Switzerland had any doubts the day after the 
assassination of the Soviet delegate Vorowsky that it would 
indefinitely retard the resumption of economic relations between 
Switzerland and Soviet Russia. The insolent notes of Russia’s 
chief representative at Lausanne reenforced the determination 
of the Swiss nation not to take up again with a Government 
“that knows only how to scold and threaten.” The boycott, 
therefore, we are told, only confirms a state of fact that Soviet 
Russia would have been powerless to change, and “knowing the 


also from the political, wherefore this daily observes: 


game was up they have simply endeavored to pose as adopting 
an initiative, which is more pleasing to us than to them.’”’ This 


newspaper goes on to say: 


“Tt is one more ease of the familiar Soviet bluff; and those in 
power at Moscow make a great big mistake if they think the 
Swiss believe in this bluff. The attitude of the Swiss Federal 
Council, which has been approved with practical unanimity, 
has always been the same. It has always received the direct 
or indirect advances of Soviet Russia with the greatest reserve. 
Few and far between are the Swiss manufacturers or commercial 
agents who have ventured at their risk and peril to do business 
in Soviet Russia. And their experience, in our belief, has been 
such as to preclude any possible regret over Moscow’s recent 
decision.” 


The Gazette de Lausanne finds no reason to modify its reiter- 
ated statement that “resumption of trade with Soviet Russia 
would be as hurtful to Switzerland as it would be kelpful to the 
Bolshevists.”’ Therefore when the Soviet Government “‘ pretends 
to punish Switzerland, it is only doing harm to itself,” and we 
read: 


“From an economic standpoint business relations with Russia 
can result only in disappointment as long as this unhappy coun- 
try lies stricken. In order that two countries may engage in 
traffic it is necessary that they both possess means of transport 
and means of payment, and by this latter is meant merchandise 
for exchange. It is not enough for a country to sell—it must also 
be able to sell and buy at the same time. Now we know that our 
exporters can sell to Russia; but what can we buy from her and 
how should we be paid for anything if we could buy? 

‘Everybody who knows Russia knows that she is barren and. 
incapable of giving us products in exchange for products we — 
might furnish her. As a matter of fact Hurope is obliged to send 
food to this country which before the war was the granary of 
Kurope. To make it possible for Russia to trade with Europe 
and give products in exchange for products taken, Russia’s ways 
of transport must be restored and Huropean industry must 
furnish her with complete agricultural material to replace that 
which has been destroyed. To achieve these two requisites, 
years of labor are necessary.” 


Another need of the situation, according to this Lausanne 
daily, as in all normal relations between nations, is that there 
must be a certain community of elementary principles. Good 
faith is an essential condition of business dealings, it reminds us, _ 
and respect for private property is another. Now— ; 


‘“We know that the Bolshevists repudiate the principle of pri- 
vate property; and we know that no confidence can be placed in ~ 
their word. Also we know in a general way that the Bolshevist _ 
Government lacks all the characteristics of the governments of 
all civilized states. It has constantly refused Switzerland the — 
legitimate satisfaction demanded for the great number of innocent 
Swiss who since the Bolshevist revolution have been pillaged 
of their goods, exiled, or massacred. The Bolshevist Government 
is always mixing up in the domestic policies of other countries, 
and its fundamental objective, according to Article LX of the 
Soviet Constitution, is world revolution. How is it poss*ble to 
enter upon any pact with such a régime?” 


| 


So not only from the economic standpoint would resumption 
of relations with Soviet Russia be perilous to Switzerland, but 


“Tt behooves us consequently to wish ardently that Russia 
soon may pull itself together and’achieve its own salvation. For 
as long as she remains in the condition to which the Soviet régime 
has brought her, it will be very difficult for Europe to recover 
from the ills that now afflict her. Is this not one more reason for 
deciding that nothing must be done to prolong for a single day 
the abject tyranny of the Bolshevic usurpers?” 


In the foregoing some find a curious resemblance to the state- 
ment about Soviet Russia made by Secretary of State Hughes 
in his letter to Samuel Gompers to the effect that there is among’ 
the American people ‘‘a strong desire that nothing should be 
done to place the seal of approval on the tyrannical measures 
that have been adopted in Russia, or to take any action which 


might retard the gradual assertion by the Russian people of 
their right to live in freedom.” ~ ‘4 


COTTON-PICKING BY SUCTION 


HE METHOD THAT HAS BEEN 50 successful in 

removing dirt from walls, floors and hangings is now to 

be employed to gather cotton in the fields, we learn from 
America at Work (St. Louis). The vacuum harvester, which 
literally sucks the cotton-fiber from the boll, has now made 
good in actual operation, we are told by this paper. The editor 
reminds his readers that in January last he said: ‘“No machine 
has been perfected for picking cotton successfully. The reason 
is that the cotton-boll exudes a 
gum which quickly clogs and 
disables the machines which have 
been produced so far.’”’ This does 
not apply, he now assures us, to 
the vacuum machine. Here is his 
analysis of the problem and its 
solution: 


“First, cotton must be picked 
from out-of the middle of some- 
thing; the long white fibers must 
be taken out from their nest in 
a circle of dried sepals. Second, 
cotton must be taken from a 
variety of positions, ranging from 
several inches off the ground to 
six feet off the ground, as in some 
districts of South Carolina. Third, 
the inventor is debarred from 
destroying the cotton plant, as 
the long harvest season means not 
one harvesting, but three, for the 
bottom, middle and top crops. As 
the reader will guess or already 
knows, the bottom bolls of the 
eotton plant mature first and must 
be picked while ripe. 

“Up until the present time cot- 
ton-harvesters have been such 
a pronounced failure that any cot- 
ton-man will treat with great 
skepticism the announcement of 

~asuecessful cotton-picker. The 
old joke that the Republican party 
is indispensable to the South 
because, as one Southerner said, 
without it they could not get the cotton crop picked, expresses 

_ the wide-spread feeling that hand-picking by negroes is the only 
way to get the crop in. 

“With this machine, as when the negro moves slowly through 

_ the cotton-field dragging a dusty sack of cotton, the human eye 
directs the human hand in picking the cotton. The chief diffi- 
 eulty with former machines was, as we have said, that the 
gummy exudations of the cotton-boll clogged the intricate parts 
of the apparatus used to pick it. Now all this is done away with 
very simply by arranging that the cotton shall never reach the 
moving parts of the machine. The machine exhibits two big 
sheet-steel tanks, on the inside of each of which is a cotton-sack 
‘some twelve feet long with its mouth held open. A delivery tube 
enters the mouth of the sack. From this delivery tube leads a 
flexible rubber hose, on the end of which is a nozle of a little 
less than one inch in diameter. A: centrifugal pump exhausts 
the air from the tank. Now open the nozle of the flexible ru’ ber 
tube, and a powerful blast of air rushes into it. Approach the 
nozle to a cotton-boll and the extremely light cotton is caught 
by the inrush of air and ‘jerked hence’ in a manner so unbe- 
lievably swift that it looks like magic. The dried leaves of the 
cotton-boll, being relatively heavier than the cotton and offering 
less of what you might call sail surface to the inrushing wind, are 
left on the plant. The cotton speeds through the tubes at such a 
rate that if part of the tube be led through a glass vessel all you 
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see in the glass vessel is a faint white streak. 
sheet-steel tank the cotton is ‘strained’ out of the air current by 
the bag and the air passes through the pump. 

“The whole apparatus rides on top of a Fordson tractor, of 
which there are 100,000 in the South, and to which it may be 
attached without any modification whatsoever of the tractor. 
An interesting feature of the picking tubes is the attachment to 
the nozle of a spring valve, so that if it drops out of the hands of 
the picker by accident, the air stream is automatically closed 
and the hose will not pick up dirt from the ground. 


THE VACUUM-CLEANER METHOD EMPLOYED TO PICK COTTON 


The suction picker at work in Texas cotton-fields. 


“Tn actual operation the air pump is put on only one tank at 
a time, thus admitting of the removal of the burlap sack from 
the other tank. Six pickers work at once, constituting the crew 
of the machine. Each picker wears a belt, to which is hung the 
vacuum tube from the harvester. The tube forks in the back 
and smaller tubes lead to two nozles, so that the operator works 
with both hands at once. The air lines lie along the rows, and so 
do not break down the cotton. When a cotton-sack on the inte- 
rior of one of the tanks is full, the white cotton is seen banked 
up against the little window of the tank. The operator then 
switches the pump to the other tank and removes the full sack. 
The new machine speeds up the individual picker about six 
times, or, in other words, whereas 2,100,000 people had to work 
100 days to pick the 1920 cotton crop, if the new machine at- 
tained medium distribution the same work could be done in the 
same time by 350,000 people. 

“Tn actual operation in cotton-fields near Wichita Falls, Texas, 
in 1922, the harvester picked cotton at the rate of 80 pounds 
per hour per man, and the cleanness resulting from its being 
sacked in the machine instead of being dragged over the ground 
induced cotton-buyers to offer two cents more per pound for the 
vacuum-picked cotton. At English, Arkansas, it picked cotton 
which had been rained and stormed on ‘until the bolls were 
rotten, with the greatest ease. The estimated speed of the ma- 
chine is three bales of cotton per day with six trained workmen.” 


Once inside the 
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LEARNING ASTRONOMY BY MAKING 
TELESCOPES 


small New England manufacturing town were made 
into astronomical enthusiasts by teaching them how 
to make their own telescopes is told in Popular Astronomy 
(Northfield, Minn.) by Russell W. Porter, in an article entitled 
‘““The Telescope Makers of Springfield, Vermont.”” When a man 
starts out to build a telescope ‘‘just for fun,’’ the writer tells us, 
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Northfield, Minn., and Russell W. Porter 


Illustrations by courtesy of ‘‘Popular Astronomy, 


he will find, before his labors are over, that he has become seri- 
ously interested in the wonderful mechanism of the universe. 
The stimulus of being able to unlock celestial mysteries with 
tools fashioned with their own hands, seemed to act especially 
on the minds of these men, accustomed, as they were, to doing 
delicate and accurate mechanical work. The chief industry of 
Springfield, says Mr. Porter, is ‘‘the manufacture of certain 
machine tools well known throughout the world.’ He goes on: 


‘“When, three years ago, the writer returned to this his home 
town to take up his residence after an absence of many years 
devoted to astronomical work in the north polar regions, he 
found a fertile field awaiting him, where the only incentive needed 
for the study of the heavens, and becoming better acquainted 
with this universe of ours, was the possession by these men of 
powerful telescopes. 

‘‘Among this group of machinists there were several who had 
their own small machine-shops, usually in the cellars of their 
homes, where they could work on their mountings. But the suc- 
cess of the Springfield Telescope Makers lies to a great extent in 
having as the president of one of the large industrial plants an 
amateur astronomer in entire sympathy with the movement, 
James Hartness, who has already made his contribution to astron- 
omy through the invention of the turret telescope, whereby an 
observer may now work at the eyepiece in perfect comfort, regard- 
less of outside temperature conditions. 

*“An unused basement in one of the shops was given over for 
our use, and here gathered fifteen embryo astronomers under the 
writer’s guidance. The Newtonian reflector, of course, was the 
logical type selected, not only for its simple efficiency, but on 
account of its cheapness. The principles of the instrument were 
shown on a blackboard, and the writer remembers experiencing 
quite a thrill in observing the response from the men when he 
told them that while they were accustomed in the shops to work- 
ing to limits of one-thousandth of an inch, they would now, in 
making their mirrors, have to set the limits a thousand times 
smaller, viz., to one-millionth, by the remarkable but exceedingly 
simple device known as the knife-edge test. 

“Each one was allowed all possible latitude in exercising his 
mechanical ingenuity as we passed through the different opera- 
tions. Some made their stands from barrels filled with sand or 
iron castings; some set up their laps on benches, and some made 
wooden pedestal stands. One of the men was an expert pattern- 


AN ALL-NIGHT SESSION OF AMATEUR ASTRONOMERS ON MT, EPHRAIM 


These mechanics, turned astronomers, used two telescopes from dusk to dawn. 


dozers by the campfire would hear: ‘‘What’s that fuzzy looking thing? Seeit? At the left edge of the 


field of view?” or “I’ve got it; I’ve got it.” “Got what?’ ‘Epsilon Lyre. See ‘em; each one double.” 
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maker, so when any device in wood was required, we were always 
sure of obtaining it just right. 

“The testing bench consisted of a long, smooth and straight 
plank fastened to a shop bench. This plank I still possess as a 
great treasure. Over its entire surface are, to a layman, unde- 
cipherable symbols and hieroglyphies, where the writer explained 
to each student, as he tested his mirror, the interpretation of the 
knife-edge shadows. 

‘““Nearly every man got the ‘idea’ and realized why he was to 
alter the stroke of his mirror on the lap to change the curve of its 
surface, in working toward the spherical or paraboloidal figures. 

“There was one person, however, who was totally unable to see 
any of the knife-edge shadows. 
This person, strange to say, was a 
woman, our only female member, 
a stenographer from one of the 
offices. She could see nothing 
except what she described as a 
dark diagonal shadow line pass- 
ing diametrically across the muir- 
ror. However, the young lady 
got along all right in working by 
faith alone, and produced a fair 
mirror, and | believe the only one 
with a perfectly polished surface. 
I had prided myself on having in 
the class the only woman telescope 
maker since Caroline Ferschel. 
She was much elated over the 
fact, but considerably downeast 
when on returning from a trip to 
the Brashears’ at Pittsburgh, I 
had to confess that I had met 
there a woman who had produced 
many mirrors for telescopes during 
the war.” 


It interested Mr. Porter to ob- 
serve the effect of temperament 
of the different men on the character of their work. Some, 
wishing to drive straight to the finish in the quickest time, would 
get into deep water at once by using too much pressure, too fast 
strokes, overheating their glass and having to go back to fine 
grinding again. Others, usually the older men, worked slowly, 
carefully, following instructions exactly, religiously protecting 
their mirror and abrasives, and arriving finally with glass sur- 
faces of excellent figure. Continuing Mr. Porter’s story: 


Through the night the 


“This part of the work coveredtwo or three evenings a week for 
the early winter months, and all but one finished his mirror. 
They were all then given a blueprint of a standard equatorial 


mounting of the German counterbalanced type, but the principle - 


of the equatorial mounting only was explained. Hach mechanic 
thereafter went his own way, capable of taking care of himself. 


The resources of the shops were made available, and certain - 


machines could be used at certain hours. 

“Totally-reflecting prisms and eyepieces of the very finest 
make ayailable were purchased; so that the expense of the optical 
parts averaged about twenty dollars. The completed instru- 
ments probably cost less than thirty dollars for each member. 


As each man knew that the eyes of his fellow mechanics were _ 


upon him, he produced the best that was in him, the result being 
mountings that. compare favorably with those of professionals. 

“At the town fair the next fall the telescopes made an unique 
exhibit. Here were displayed the glass in different stages of 


grinding, an automatic machine was polishing a mirror, and out- _ 


doors the townspeople were looking through the instruments, 
watching the horse-racing, following the movements of the air- 
planes or viewing distant terrestrial objects. 


: ‘“However, the important outstanding fact is this: Interest. ; 
did not stop with the completion of the telescopes. As we needed 


a more reliable value of the latitude and longitude of Springfield 
than was available from the existing maps, the telescope makers 
found an old station on Hawks Mountain, just outside the town- 
ship, occupied years ago in the government triangulation of New 
England. They camped on the mountain, built a substantial 
tower and signal over the station, dedicated a bronze tablet 
marking the spot, and assisted in carrying the triangulation with 
a theodolite to the village. This gives us the spherical coordinates 


of Springfield far more accurately than could be obtained by any 
of our instruments by observation. 


“On another occasion they spent the night on the summit of 
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Mt. Ephraim, the highest point in the township. This gathering 
I believe is unique in the annals of astronomy. There in a bald 
rocky pasture were some fifteen men and two reflecting telescopes 
in good equatorial adjustment. Throughout that summer night, 
from the appearance of the first star until dawn, these men were 
exploring the heavens. It proved to be good seeing notwith- 
standing a stiff wind. The light from a roaring camp-fire revealed 
a circle of animated faces listening intently to some celestial fact 
just brought out at the eyepiece of one of the instruments. It 
might have been the mechanies of a binary system, or some phys- 
ical aspect of a planet. ‘ 

; “The winter gatherings are at the members’ homes.’ One 
evening it may be a discussion of driving clocks and mountings. 
Two evenings were devoted to illustrated talks on general 
astronomy prepared by the Yerkes Observatory. The interfer- 
ence of light took up another evening with its application to 
testing flat surfaces. The men were all familiar with the very 
flat metal surface plates used in the shops, as well as the gage 
blocks used as length standards. It was an eye-opener when t hey 
found that light could be used to carry these measurements a 
thousand times farther than any mechanical device with which 
they were familiar. 

“This, then, is one way of teaching astronomy. I am con- 
vineed that these workmen, some of whom have only attended 
district schools, have a far better conception of the great mecha- 


nism of the solar system than graduates of our high schools. They 


have, perhaps unconsciously, absorbed the fundamental facts of 
our system,”’ 


A NEW KIND OF FILTER—Great interest was taken ina 
“stream-line filter’ exhibited by Dr. Hele-Shaw at a meeting 
of the Royal Society of London. Says Discovery (London): 


‘‘Every one is familiar with the waste of time involved in 
filtering fluids, containing suspended matter, by ordinary means. 
Yet filtration is a process which is essential every moment in 
laboratories. In this new filter a most simple device is em- 
ployed with extraordinary success. Holes about half an inch in 
diameter are punched through a series of sheets of paper—the 
eventual effect being rather as if one had pushed a cheese-scoop 
through a magazine several times. The dirty water is then 
forced through these holes by a pump, while the sheets of paper 
are foreed together with a variable strength. The water is only 
allowed to escape between the leaves of paper, and since that 
space is exceedingly small, all solid matter remains behind in the 


THIS HARTNESS REFRACTOR HELPED MIGHTILY 


In this turret observers were able to work in comfort. The mount- 
ing is rigid and the telescope glass is a ten-inch Brashear. 


large punched-out spaces. Even a dye, such as methylene blue, 
if put through the filter, comes out colorless, and it must be 
‘remarked that this is in no sense the effect of what is called 
‘‘adsorption’—a physico-chemical process by which a kind of 
combination between dye and paper takes place—but a true 
filtration, or mechanical removal of suspended matter.” 


THAT GOLD IN LABRADOR 


sé AN A PESSIMIST write a prospectus?” asks’an edi- 
torial writer in The Engineering and Mining Journal- 
Press (New York). Is he not temperamentally unfit? 
Has any one ever seen a prospectus written in other than an 
optimistic vein? Of course not. A prospectus may be defined 


A MECHANIC-ASTRONOMER AND HIS INSTRUMENT 


This is Frank Whitney, of Springfield, Vermont, with the telescope 
which he put together himself and with which he was able to see 
distinctly the markings on the planet Mars 


as an optimistic statement regarding a proposition of possible 
or doubtful value. Such thoughts were aroused some time ago by 
reading a Labrador prospectus. He continues: 


‘Surely its writer was an optimist. ‘Labrador is only a 
pleasant boat trip from Montreal,’ he said. ‘With a little co- 
operation on the part of the public, no hardship need be endured. 
Any red-blooded adventurous young man could hardly do other- 
wise than consider a trip to Labrador a wonderful summer 
holiday.’ All optimists would coneur. Even Hades would 
have its red-blooded explorer, if not the ubiquitous tourist, were 
it humanly possible. 

“But why Labrador? The answer was ‘gold.’ Placer gold 
had been found there by the president of the company, accord- 
ing to himself. What conservative, intelligent, skilful, and 
competent men all earnestly believed would develop into the 
largest gold-fields in the world were up in Labrador, stated the 
prospectus. Inquiry made of the Department of Agriculture 
and Mines at St. Johns, Newfoundland, within whose jurisdic- 
tion Labrador lies, elicited the reply that the department had 
not examined the region and could give no official information, 
on the subject, knowing only what those who had staked claims 
in the regions had said. Previous inquiry made of the depart- 
ment at Ottawa had brought forth a suggestion that we write 
to St. Johns. 

‘‘\ bonanza in Labrador? Why not? First reports from the 
Klondike met with skepticism. It was no time to laugh, we felt, 
conscious all the while of our open-mindedness. But the Domin- 
ion Geological Survey at Ottawa has spilled the beans. It could 
well have done so earlier. In an official statement it tells facts 
regarding Labrador that make it appear extremely improbable 
that any discovery of importance has been made there. 


ODD FOREIGN DRINKS 


HESE ARE DESCRIBED by Paul Popenoe in Good 
Health (Battle Creek, Mich.). Every country, begins 
Mr. Popenoe, has its own characteristic beverages, and 
the total number doubtless runs up into the thousands. One 


with which travelers around the Mediterranean become familiar 
is a tea made of the flowers of the linden or lime tree, which ean 


By courtesy of Arthur Paul Popenoe 


LIQUID REFRESHMENT IN THE SAHARA 


An Arab sidewalk café in the desert town of Biskra. 


be had in cafés in southern Spain, southern France, Algeria and 
elsewhere. This very mild beverage furnishes an agreeable 
way of talking some flavored hot water with sugar and cream, 
at tea-time. He goes on: 


““Another afternoon-tea substitute is maté, the so-called Para- 
guay tea, which can be bought in many 
groceries in the United States. From time 
to time some company endeavors, by means 
of an advertising campaign, to create a 
market for this article—the dried leaves of 
a shrub related to the holly. These at- 
tempts seem to have failed, neither the 
flavor nor the after-effects of the beverage 
appealing to most tastes. In South America 
a very hot infusion is made and imbibed 
through a silver pipe. This beverage is 
probably fully as injurious as ordinary tea. 

“The ‘Arabs are, of course, known as 
eoffee-drinkers, but they have numerous 
beverages that are less injurious. One. of 
these, which was served to me in eastern 
Arabia as an afternoon refreshment, was 
nothing but an infusion of cinnamon con- 
siderably sweetened. I found the same 
thing in a worse form in the Sahara, where 
on one bitterly cold morning an individual 
appeared in the bazar with what looked 
like a five-gallon kerosene can, and a few 
eups. My curiosity led me to gamble a 
penny on the contents of his can, which he 
said was ‘khonjalan’; it proved to be a cin- 
namon infusion, not only steaming hot but 
so loaded witb red pepper that I was un- 
able to swallow a single mouthful. But many of the Arabs drank 
_it eagerly to warm themselves up: it would, indeed, have thawed 
a snowman. 

“Hot-weather drinks are more palatable. One of great an- 
tiquity in the Orient consists of fresh dates macerated in either 
water or milk, and allowed to stand overnight. Pliny describes 
this nearly 1900 years ago, and it was a favorite of the prophet 
Mohammed, who made its use lawful because it was not alco- 
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holic. It is, however, highly insipid to Occidental tastes. When 
allowed to stand for a few days in warm weather, especially 
in the unclean vessels used in its manufacture, it quickly becomes 
aleoholic. But as no definite time can be. designated when it 
passes from the class of temperate drinks to that of illicit bev- 
erages, the unscrupulous Arab lets it stand as long as he pleases, 
and yet comforts his conscience with the thought that it is a 
permissible beverage. 

‘Tn communities that boast ice-plants, sherbets and ice- 
creams are nowadays favorites of the Arabs 
during the summer. In Syria these frozen 
dainties go under the name of ‘buzeh,’ a 
Turkish word which the English language 
has borrowed and degraded to ‘booze.’ 

“Some of the drinks made by the Arabs 
from fresh fruit syrups are excellent, but 
the advance of civilization is destroying 
their taste in this regard. In the cities 
they tend to patronize ‘soda pop,’ put up 
with anilin flavors and colors by some 
local bottler of unsanitary propensities. 

‘From the sap of the palm, which 
flows copiously in the spring, the Arabs 
also derive a beverage which tastes much 
like the milk of a fresh, green coconut. 
The latter is a wide-spread and popular 
drink in the tropies, and an excellent one. 
It has the advantage of being sanitary, 
provided the drinker buys a coconut, cuts 
off the top himself, and drinks from the 
shell, as is usually the case. 

“*Camel’s milk is the staple beverage of 
nomad Arabs. It is said to be slgntly 
intoxicating in large quantities, but I do 
not know the basis for this statement. In 
the spring when the camels are fresh, the 
Arab women let the surplus milk sour, then 
separate the whey, leaving the curds like 
cottage cheese or schmierkdse. This is then 
made up in balls and dried in the sun, after 
which it will keep indefinitely, is easy to 
carry or store, and when wanted has only to be dissolved in water. 

““Cow’s milk might not be thought of as an exotic beverage, 
yet it is more popular as a refreshment or afternoon ‘pick-me-up’ 
in some other countries than in America. In Japan it is truly 
an exotie beverage, for until recently there were no cows in 
Japan. David Fairchild tells how, on an early trip to the 


A DRINKING-PLACE IN MESOPOTAMIA 


The Arabs are coffee-drinkers, ‘‘but they have numerous beverages that are less injurious.” 


kingdom, he met an old gentleman who was religiously drinking 
a little cow’s milk each day, and trying to acquire the taste 
for it. The Japanese were in that period eager to acquire the 
Occidental secrets of success. The Occidental nations drank 
cow's milk; they had advance civilization; therefore—so the 


reasoning ran—the Japanese should also learn to drink cow's 


milk in order to be civilized. Hence the old Samurai, with a 
wry face, was doing his best to become a milk imbiber.”’ 


We 


' The more bleeding the better. 


longer venomous. 
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HOW TO TREAT SNAKE-BITE 


= NTI-VENIN WILL NEUTRALIZE the poison of a 
venomous snake. But anti-venin is to be obtained only 


in hospitals, and there are no hospitals in swamps and 
mountains. What is done must be done firmly and quickly. In 
The Western Medical Times (Denver, Colo.) Dr. Douglas H. 
Stewart tells what to do and how to doit. In the first place, says 
Dr. Stewart, one who is to deal with the bite of a venomous ser- 
pent must foreknow, foretell, and forestall. All other knowl- 
edge tends to prevent concentration. Vacillation or uncertainty 
on the part of a would-be helper will speedily result fatally for the 
sufferer. He goes on: 


““Any bystander may change an outlook from unfavorable to 
favorable by the very first measures that he initiates. After all, 
it is that very initiative which is imperative, and yet, which is 
but too often forgotten or delayed. 

“There is no more effective and simple way of teaching than 
through the use of the ancient method of symbolism. For the 
present purpose let us take three symbols: A cord, a razor, and a 
Seoteh plaid, which will answer for both physician and layman. 
In planning for the treatment of snake-bites one fact must never 
be forgotten, and that is, that the first damage is local; but will 
not remain so. If it were to remain local, the danger would be 
practically nil. Bites are commonly upon an arm or a leg, there- 
fore he who ean treat a bitten limb promptly will be very apt 
to meet the snake-bite emergency successfully. Suppose, then, a 
person is bitten: The first thing to do is to grasp the extremity 
with one’s hands an inch or two above the bite. Squeeze, and 
squeeze hard. While squeezing, think of a string, a razor and 
a Scotch plaid. Tie the string or its substitute; e. g., bandage, 
electric-bell wire, ete., above the grasping hand. Have some 
one pull it tight and knot it, before releasing the grasp. Put on 
four or more such ligatures about two inches apart. This pro- 


_ cedure or a similar one marks the first step at keeping the venom 


localized. Next think of the razor and with that or its substitute 

eut a figure that shall represent the crossing cf the lines on 

a Seoteh plaid so that the punctures of the snake’s fangs shall 

be included in the crossing of the lines. Cut fast and cut deep. 

If one euts fast the pain of the 
first cut seems to cover the pain of the succeeding ones, whereas, 
slow cutting means nerve recovery, and just so many distinct, 
successive pains. Make five cuts from left to right spaced about 
one-fourth inch apart so that those incisions shall run from one 
inch below the puncture marks to one inch above these marks. 
Then without delay make five more cuts, similarly spaced, but 
extending up and down, or at right angles to the others. All 
should be made in such a manner that the bites lie in the right- 
angles crossing the lines. See illustration. 

“Two mistakes are almost certain if the attendant goes carefully. 

“1. Unnecessary pain will be caused by slowness and hesitation. 

“2. The cuts will not be deep enough. 

““The rule of the swamp is ‘Use the razor like a drunken nig- 
ger.’ Of course this treatment would not be sufficiently radical 
for the hunter or plainsman, who prefers to explode some gun- 
powder on the snake-bite. And this either preliminary to or 
secondary to a rather severe jack-knife manipulation, such as a 

conical excision of the bite with a liberal amount of surrounding 
tissues. It may not be amiss to mention in this connection that 
in former times amputation was considered a lesser alternative, 
-and that men have asked bystanders to blow out the sufferer’s 
brains. All of which is only to emphasize that the cuts must be 


made rapidly, slashingly and deep, for traumatism is no factor a). 


‘this instance. © = 
_ “At thisistage of the proceedings the venom should have been 
‘restrained by the ligatures and an escape should have been fur- 


whatever, is of distinct advantage. Therefore, such suction 


should be applied to the bite. 

“The question of anti-venin does not enter here at all. Nor 
need it be discust as to excellence or as to limitation. All that 
need, be said is, it is generally unavailable. One thing that 
every farmhouse or emergency kit. should contain is a small 


bottle of one-grain tablets of potassium permanganate. Suppose 


the permanganate is archaic, out of date and forgotten, no one 
who once becomes familiar with it will say that, within its sphere 
of action, there is anything better. It is a most powerful oxidizer 
and venom can not withstand its destructive presence. In other 
words, a venom exposed to contact with permanganate Is no 
The ideal solution is one per cent.—two one- 


grain tablets dissolved in three teaspoonfuls of water—and this 
acts at a distance when injected beneath the skin. Consequently 
there is no reason why a venom, after being placed by a snake-bite 
may not be surrounded by a circle of deep hypodermic injections 
of a 1 per cent. potassium permanganate solution and the venom 
thus rendered harmless or nearly so. Hunters, explorers, etc., 
usually take a supply of bichlorid tablets with them, tho it is 
an open question whether those tablets might not be advan- 
tageously replaced by the less poisonous, but very active and 
comparatively safe permanganate. 

“Alcohol, digitalis, ete., may be used for shock and fainting, 
but for those symptoms only, since their value as antidotes is 
rather more than doubtful. 

‘The ligatures are to be left tight for thirty minutes, at the 


Snake Punctures: 


First Incisions: 


Seoond Incisions: 


Completion: 


A PATTERN TO REMEMBER FOR SNAKE-BITE 


end of which time they are very slowly unfastened. Not only 
should they be slowly unfastened, but at the least sign of poison- 
ing an unfastened one must again be tightened, immediately. 

‘*The standard dressing that is finally applied to the field of 
operation is a saturated solution of permanganate. This is both 
effective and unnecessarily severe. The surrounding hypodermic 
injections will render a very mild continuous application quite as 
efficacious as a caustic one. 

‘‘Summary: In ease of a bite from a venomous snake: Grasp 
the limb above the bite. Think of a string, a razor and a Scotch 
plaid. Ligate so firmly that the venom can not flow into the body. 
Make the cross-hatching of a Seoteh plaid with rapid, forcible 
strokes of the razor across the area of the bite. Cut laterally and 
vertically and deep, and the rest is easy. But this much admits 
of neither hesitation nor dawdling.” 


LOCATING TELEPHONE TROUBLE BY RADIO—Radio 
communication is destined to play a vitally important part in 
maintenance of continuity of service on high-tension power 


transmission lines in the future, in the opinion of operating 
' officials of the Northern States Power Company, as quoted in 

nished by the multiple incisions. To make matters doubly sure . 
a eupping glass, a breast pump, mouth suction, or any suction 


The Electrical World (New York). Says this paper: 


“This newest form of communication already has been used 
successfully by the company in quickly locating ‘trouble’ on its 
lines, and it has proved greatly superior to the wire telephone 
method previously used. When the two St. Croix transmission 
lines tript out at 1:55 P.M. on January 30 both telephone lines 
to St. Croix were put out of commission. F. J. Gerlich, superin- 
tendent of the service department, lost no time in getting to the 
radio set and upon tuning in immediately heard the wireless 
operator at St. Croix calling Minneapolis. By means of radio- 
telephone communication the trouble on the transmission lines 
was quickly cleared up, and both lines were back in service by 
2:05 P.M. (within ten minutes). Wire telephone communica- 
tion was not reestablished until half an hour later.” 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


“MINE IS THE ONLY GENUINE ONE” “SO’S MINE” “SO’S MINE” 


*S0’S MINE” “SO’S MINE” *SO’S MINB” *SO’S MINE” 


THE ONLY GENUINE MADONNA 


—From L’Echo de Paris. 


WHEN IS AN ANTIQUE NOT AN ANTIQUE? 


their way into the collection of Gothic sculptures at the 

Metropolitan Museum in New York City, and it is further 
charged that ‘‘scores of fake pieces have been bought for it 
during the past ten years.’”’ However, the accusation regarding 
the six statues is made ‘‘by a person who is publicly anonymous,” 
we are told, and ‘‘is not formally made.’’ Moreover, the state- 
ment concerning the ‘‘scores of fakes’’ is the work of ‘‘a Paris 
art dealer and connoisseur, but, as quoted, it is rather vague.” 
Nevertheless, as the Springfield Republican observes, the charges 
are disturbing, for they ‘“‘come at a time when faking of art 
treasures in Europe has become specially notorious, the clever 
craftsmen who have engaged in it finding conditions peculiarly 
favorable, both in the ready market for bargains in art and in 
the fact that owners of pieces of real value are foreed in many 
cases to dispose of them at a sacrifice.” Continuing, The Repub- 
lican tells us, 


¥ SPURIOUS MASTERPIECES are said to have found 


“Director Robinson of the Metropolitan Museum discredits 
the suspicion that has been directed against the unnamed objects 
in his eare, and the Director of the Louvre is even more emphatic 
in denying even more explicit charges against certain pieces in 
the Paris museum. The authorities of both museums are tradi- 
tionally careful in assuring themselves, with the cooperation 
of the best available experts, of the genuineness of works that 
are offered to them for sale or as gifts. The most competent 
judges sometimes err, and the statues in question may be illus- 
trations of their fallibility, but the case for such a contention 
has not yet been made. 

“George Gray Barnard, the eminent sculptor, who is one of 
the foremost authorities on Gothic art, contributes some interest- 
ing information apropos of the present flurry. He explains that 
the restoration of Gothic art—which he personally deplores, as 
Ruskin did—is generally considered permissible to a -degree 
that would not be tolerated with more ancient works. As a 
result more restoring is often done than is justifiable even from 
a very liberal point of view, and through intent or misunder- 
standing works are sometimes sold as genuine which are only 
- partly so. 

“Mr. Barnard is himself, it seems, at least partly responsible 
for a revival of interest in Gothic art that has led to a demand 
_ both for genuine specimens and for complete reproductions and 
imitations frankly bought and sold as such, His discovery and 
collection of relies of medieval sculpture in fences and walls of 
farms near Paris before the war called attention to an over- 


looked source of art treasures. He suggests that statuary 
honestly made in imitation of genuine Gothic workmanship may 
in some cases have fallen into the hands of the unscrupulous.” 


This is a subtle distinction, perhaps, but— 


“‘Tt is no mere reverence for age or for a great name that makes 
the real more valuable. The actual work of the creator of an 
object of art marks an original accomplishment which in his- 
torical and scientific study can not be replaced by an imitation. 
Accurate knowledge of an artist and his time must be obtained 
from his actual work. Copies have their legitimate place, but : 
they must be known as such. As M. Cornillon, the French 
expert who has been quoted above, says, ‘The museum is sacred. 
It is for the education of future generations, and it is a sacrilege 
to put false works of art into it.’ Whether or not he has pointed 
to a specific example of the sacrilege in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, his warning of present danger seems not untimely.” 


ee 


Even a sculptor of the first rank may be imposed upon by 
the fakers, it appears. In an account of the recently opened 
Rodin Museum at Meudon, a correspondent tells the New York 
Tribune, ‘ 


“There is a gallery of antiques, and it is interesting to know 
that among these are a number of forgeries. He believed in his 
Tanagra statuettes, of which he bought many, until an expert 
analyzed the clay and proved to him that it was not the charac- 
teristic clay of the Greeks. 

“The fact that Rodin himself was duped by the clever fakers 
of Paris is not the least interesting disclosure of these days, in 
which the scandal of manufactured antiques continues to be a 
favorite topic in the ateliers of sculptors. 

“They tell the story of the extraordinary M. Boutron, who 
had so light an opinion of the Museum experts that he ‘trade- 
marked’ the classics that came out of his atelier. A certain — 
‘Virgin,’ for instance, is very nearly a portrait of Mme. Boutron, 
and on the face of a medieval male figure he modeled his own 
mustache. 

“The famous Boutron—for it was he who produced the Kings 
of Parthenay and the Annunciation, which figured so largely in 
the charges and countercharges of the scandal of manufactured 
antiques—lived a merry life until he was murdered three years — 
ago in his studio. Now Mme. Boutron declares that a few — 
hours after the crime Boutron’s books, containing records of all — 
the antiques he had ‘repaired,’ were stolen.” 
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works of art in our own museums and private coll 
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spurious, thinks the Boston Transcript, which TSS 
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“Not only have pictures and works gp 
‘fakes’ passed muster with our muse 
collectors, but hundreds at least 6f works have attaine (He 
place through the operation of (oCaneandid an Wy xpert 
system of ‘attributions,’ in w robabilities, Aen Mrac- 
teristics, peculiarities of brug Q@york an Gabic i 
indications are cleverly made { do duke tn plae 
known history or other direc&\evidence f 
aware that the experts often didgree, and that some of t 
of them err. _The case ef the degeption ractised pypoh ‘onessf 
the most distinguished and sincer@&a aubtonente, Ne Sde of 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin™weeennéétion with the 
supposed wax bust by Leonardo da Vinci of ‘Flora,’ is one in 
point. This work, the argument for whose genuineness by Bode 
had been quite generally accepted by the artistic world, was 
afterward proved to be a modern imitation. There have been 
similar eases. And America has been the favorite destination 
of spurious or suspicious ‘masterpieces.’ European dealers and 
others who would never have attempted to practise imposition 
upon their own countrymen have not hesitated to work off their 
product on American purchasers, who are regarded as fair play 
on account of their credulity and their supposed eagerness to 
possess themselves of anything with a name. Nor is the process 
altogether a case of European victimization of credulous 
Americans. Manufactories of 
spurious ‘masters’—even Ameri- 
can masters — have flourished 
abundantly on our own soil.” 


a ctors and our wealthy 
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Alexander Finta, a Hun- 
garian sculptor and a pupil of 
Rodin, has been examining the 
seulptures under suspicion at 
the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and an interview made for 
the New York Times reports 


“There are two principal 
ways to test the age of a 
statue. One is the manner in 
which the statue has been 
worked and the other is the re- 
action of the material of the 
statue to penetration by chisel. 

“The texture of the surface 
of a statue is not only an indica- 
tion of the age, but is also an 
open book to the very soul and 
the temperament of the artist. This texture is a better test as to 
the authorship of a statue than the form or the lines or the pro- 
portions of its details, because when the original master worked 
upon the statue, he did so with a feeling of certainty, hands that 
did not tremble, and this feeling of surety can be noticed upon 
the statue. If, however, an assistant were asked to work out 
details or to add to it, the uncertainty of handling, the feeling 
necessitated by following some one else’s ideas are very evident. 
This texture to the expert is as sure proof of certain facts about 
the statue as che very handwriting of a person. 

“The other method of testing a statue is by the way it reacts 
The ‘struggle for life’ exists in the cases of 
stones, too. With time they acquire a hardening film, a crystal- 
lized cover which surrounds the original object. This hardening, 
in the case of old statues, is even, uniform, while in the cases of 
imitations, where the age is supposed to be hidden by a covering 
of fluorin, this hardening is never uniform, and nature’s process 
can never be imitated by chemical preparations.” 


René Gimpel, of Paris, a well-known investigator of Gothic 
art, has explored our Eastern museums, and is thus quoted by 
the New York Tribune: 


‘‘Many people are surprized when led to the eonclusion that 
there are so many Gothic statues in the world to-day. I am 
surprized that there are so few. When one considers, that the 
period from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries saw the world s 
greatest sculpture production, the fact that so few genuine 
pieces remain is indeed remarkable. Chartres, for example, is 
adorned with 10,000 sculptured ornaments: and figures and all 
were fashioned within twenty-five years.” 
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JENNY DIVER AND MORANO 
Two characters from ‘‘Polly,’’ done in porcelain. 


“POLLY” GOES TO COURT 


FRONT-PAGE SENSATION, tho nearly two hundred 
years old, the ballad opera called ‘‘Polly’” owes its 
prominence in the London papers to a quarrel over 
gehts and a consequent affair in court. It was prominent 
’ in the world of art. At the Savoy Theater, where it is 
unning, it had been given a musical setting by Mr. Frederic 


copy 
alrea 


still 


wus in, and recently Miss Gwendolen Parnell, of the Chelsea 


Pottery, exhibited a charming array of porcelain figures repre- 
enting characters from ‘‘Polly.”” Moreover, Mr. Jeffrey Mark 
mentions ‘‘ Polly’ in an essay on ‘‘Ballad Opera’’ contributed to 
the London Mercury. ‘‘Polly,” it seems, was written by the poet 
Gay as a sequel to his ‘‘Beggar’s Opera,’ when the English 
stage was in rebellion against operatic importations from the 
Continent and when Colley Cibber declared, 


Poor English Mouths, for Twenty Years 
Have been shut up from Musick; 

But, thank our Stars, outlandish Airs 
At last have made all You-sick. 


As Mr. Mark tells us, the music of the ballad operas that sup- 
planted the importations ‘‘usually consisted, as in the ease of 
Gay’s play, of British folk-tunes and dance musie drawn from 
various sources, such as Play- 
ford’s ‘Daneing Master,’ Tom 
D’Urfey’s ‘Pills to Purge Mel- 
ancholy,’ the ‘Orpheus Cale- 
donicus,’ or Ramsay’s ‘Tea- 
table Miscellany.’ A certain 
proportion of French tunes 
also found their way into the 
operas, notably ‘Polly.’” It 
is the music of the lately re- 
vived opera that has brought 
‘‘Polly” into court, and on the 
London Daily Chronicle’s front 
page we find ‘‘Polly”’ featured 
with display headlines that 
adorn a report beginning, 


‘Songs in court enlivened an 
action before Mr. Justice Ast- 
bury yesterday. 

“Mr. Frederic Austin, the 
well-known composer, who was 
giving evidence, sang in the witness-box from music scores to 
indicate the variations which he made in some of the original 
airs of Gay’s opera, ‘Polly.’ He gave his illustrations in a 
pleasant barytone voice. 

“He showed that the words, ‘Cease your anguish, and forget 
your grief,’ had been varied by him to ‘Drink boys, deep, and 
the Devil take to-morrow.’ 

“Mr. Austin sang his words ‘Drink boys, deep’ with a jovial 
emphasis that led his lordship to remark: ‘That is not the tone 
of anguish.’ (Laughter.) 

“The judge was hearing an action brought by Mr. Frederic 
Austin, the composer, against the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany for an alleged infringement of his copyright in the music of 
the opera ‘ Polly.’ 

“Mr. Luxmoore, K.C., in opening the ease, said he understood 
that the defendants admitted the making of an orchestral score 
containing certain of the airs, and the making of the records, 
but they denied reproducing parts of Mr. Austin’s music. 

“His Lordship: ‘Who wrote the original music?’ 

“Counsel: ‘The airs are traditional airs. The original music 
was not written for Gay’s works. We say that the defendants 
have appropriated our own setting, which is different from Gay’s.’” 


According to the London Daily Mail's reporter: 


“Counsel explained that the copyright in Gay had disappeared. 
‘Polly’ was originally written as a sequel to ‘The Beggar's Opera,’ 
but was not produced in Gay’s lifetime because the Lord Cham- 
berlain forbade the production. Gay’s idea was ‘to lash the 
reigning vices and set out the virtues in as amiable light as he 
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eould.’ He painted 
the white people as 
black as he could and 
extolled the virtues 
of the noble savage. 
(Laughter. ) 

“Mr. Bax, when he 
rewrote the play, tried 
to make a satirical 
production into a 
pleasant evening’s en- 
tertainment. Mr. 
Austin prepared a mu- 
sical version to suit 
the altered play and 
selected some of Gay’s 
airs—about 50 out 
of 71. 

“Sir Dunean Kerly 
said the Columbia 
Company’s case was 
that theirs was an 
independent produc- 
tion from Gay’s airs, selected by Mr. A. W. Ketelbey after an 
examination of Gay’s works at the British Museum. 

“Mr. Luxmoore: ‘The strange part of it is that there is a 
remarkable similarity.’ 

‘Sir Duncan Kerly: ‘You will be surprized to hear that there 
is another “ Polly.’’’ : 

“There was much laughter when Mr. Justice Astbury, ex- 
amining two pieces of music, said they seemed to be similar, as 
the dots came in the same spaces. ‘When you only know two 
songs, one of which is ‘‘God Save the Kjng” and the other is not,’ 
he said, ‘that seems the only way to read music.’ 

“Sir Duncan Kerly said a large number of distinguished people 
had read the works and would give their opinion. He agreed 
that his lordship would be helped more by their evidence than by 
a musical demonstration. Of course, it all depended upon his 
lordship’s musical equipment. 

“Mr. Justice Astbury: ‘I can tell a waltz from a dirge.’ 
(Laughter.)”’ 


POLLY 


As played by Miss Lilian Davies 


The trial was still raging gloriously when the latest of our Lon- 
don exchanges to reach us started over; but Americans are less 
interested in its outcome than in the success with which it has 
advertised a form of operatic composition virtually extinct for 
centuries and now revivified. Perhaps its return to favor will in 
course of time influence our own operatic stage. The photo- 

graphs of Miss Parnell’s porcelain figures of characters in 
“Polly” which accompany this article are selected from 
a number specially photographed by the London Jllus- 
trated News. 


SO FRENCH IS ONLY A GERMAN DIALECT !—Imagine the 
delight of a Parisian journalist on discovering Dr. Ernst Furhr- 
mann, whose book entitled ‘‘The French Language Is Only a 
German Dialect,” receives notice in the Boersenblatt fiir den 
Deutschen Buchhandel! ‘‘Not often do the Germans make us 
laugh, so let us make the most of this opportunity,” says the 
Parisian, and translates for the readers of Les Nouvelles Litter- 
aires a few paragraphs from the notice, thus: 


“We see in this important work how the author found, upon 
a long and thorough study of French words, that there is not a 
single French vocable that has not been stolen from the German. 
The author does not refer to well-known terms easily recogniz- 
able in the French; he gives quite new interpretation to words 
nobody ever dreamed of, so great is the mutilation they have 
suffered since they first came into use. The French do not 
possess one word wholly their own; their language is but a 
German dialect! 

“The author has discovered German words by the hundred; 
Frenchmen have no language of their own. Every German 
should read this book and buy it, as it will be of great value in 
the study of a language whose every word is of German origin. 

“A result of two years’ study, the book will be a sensation in 
linguistic circles; it is a pleasure to know the French are em- 
ploying a language entirely stolen from the German, tho every 
word has been mutilated and altered to an incredible degree.” 


UNIVERSITIES RUINED BY THE SOVIETS 


GNORANT ‘“‘RED” PROFESSORS abound in the Rus- 
sian universities, we read, and loud is the protest against 
them from ‘‘even the least trained of students,’ who have 

“a natural feeling that they are being insulted.” Meanwhile, 
the People’s Commissariat of Education have forcibly removed 
‘‘a number of great scholars and lecturers” for ‘‘showing more 
or less clearly their critical attitude toward the Soviet policy” 
in such matters. As we are told, ‘“‘the order of things which 
existed before the Soviets, by which only persons possessing 
the degree of Doctor or at least M.A. could be professors, was 
abolished,” and the degrees also, and ‘‘all lecturers who had 
taught for three years were automatically promoted to be pro- 
fessors” by way of establishing ‘‘social equality.” Then, so 
an anonymous article in the Slavonic Review informs us, 


“The Soviet Government went still further in its destruction 
of the very foundations of normal university life: completely 
emancipating itself from the view generally accepted in all 
civilized countries, that the intimate direction of universities 
must be in the hands of real scholars, it set at their head persons 
who had not even had the most modest education; for instance, 
the present Rector of Moscow University is Volgin, a member 
of the Communist party, who has not only published nothing, 
but has not even passed those tests of the latest type which, by 
previous regulations, were necessary for admission as a lecturer. 

“No less harmful have proved the measures of the Soviet 
Government as to the personnel of university students. The 
method pursued for three years—of aecepting any candidates 
on a mere age qualification, as belonging to the human race— 
has resulted in extremely motley audiences of persons most 
unequal in educational attainment, which has put university 
teachers in a perfectly impossible position, making it extremely 
difficult to fix the standard to be followed in lectures and prac- 
tical work. It is true that later this obviously impossible system, 
so characteristic of the Soviet Government, was abolished, but 
that which succeeded it is still more abnormal. Access to the 
universities has been given by preference to those persons who 
could present recommendations from various organizations 
specially favored by the Soviet Government, or, best of all, by 
the Communist party. Thus, as a matter of fact, the uni- 
versities have been turned into higher colleges for privileged 
persons.”’ 


By “privileged persons” the writer means persons enjoying 
the favor of the Soviet Government, which considers chiefly ‘‘the 
origin of the person in question.’”’ Thus ‘‘there have been cases 
where the note, ‘son of a doctor,’ has caused admission to be 
refused.’’ Moreover, 


“To the phenomena already mentioned must be added— 
(1) the complete abolition or the severe restriction of university 
teaching in a large number of humane studies (law, political and 
economic science, phi- 
losophy, philology); 
(2) overloading of the 
university programs 
with all kinds of 
‘socialist’ subjects; 
(3) constant changes, 
particularly in the 
humane studies, intro- 
duced with feverish 
rapidity and incon- 
sequence into the 
organization of the 
Faculties, and other 
defects of the same 
kind. 

“Complete depriva- 
tion of professorial 
bodies of even the 
most modest rights 
of self-government, 
grievous and  con- 
tinuous administra- 


tive oppression, rude invasion of political tendencies sharply 
exprest, unnatural selection of teachers and students, rough- 


handed removal from both these bodies as far as possible of all 


: 
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that does not suit the 
views of the Govern- 
ment, arrogant and 
completely incompe- 
tent interference in 
all details of the work 
of instruection—such 
is the true picture of 
the universities under 
Soviet rule. 

‘To this must be 
added the terrible ma- 
terial and moral con- 
ditions in which are 
placed both professors 
and students of the 
Higher Schools, ex- 
cepting those who be- 
long to the privilege 
F : : Workers’ Faculties. 

Lavishly spending the already miserable resources of the 
country on the upkeep and training of the Red Army and on 
propaganda of Communism in Russia and beyond her frontiers, 
the Soviet Government apportions to the universities only 
pitiful crumbs out of the general state budget.” 


LADY OF THE TOWN IN GREEN 


ANY ONE’S VOCABULARY OF 10,000 WORDS 


66 OOBOISIE” EXPLAINS ITSELF. It is ‘‘a coined 
word formed by dropping the y from the good, old 
English word ‘booby’ and. add- ‘ 
ing ‘oisie’ as in bourgeoisie.” But an inter- 
viewer who has been talking with Dr. 
Frank H. Vizetelly, editor of the New 
SrANDARD DicTIoNaRy, reminds us that 
“bhooboisie” still lacks official sanction, 
tho that is not for want of enthusiasm on 
the part of word-fanciers who besiege Dis 
Vizetelly with requests that ‘‘booboisie”’ 
be admitted to the dictionary. In spite 
of all, he remains obdurate, we are told, 
and says, ‘‘since its usage, however, so 
far as we know, is restricted to the person 
‘who coined it, it has been detained at the 
Ellis Island of the dictionary until it can 
prove that it will not become a public 
charge and an added burden to those who 
strive to use correct English.” 
Writing in the New York Times, the interviewer goes on 
to remark, 


“ Answering the letters of those who demand the inclusion of 
some new or the dropping of an old word takes almost as much of 
the time of the dictionary-makers as the work of lexicography 

itself. Not infrequently request is made for a ‘vocabulary’ 
by those who seem to think that such an article is to be had ready- 
~ made and apparently have not the time or inclination to ascer- 
tain how much of one they already possess. Yet Dr. Vizetelly 
has compiled a list of 1,500 words which ‘everybody knows,’ 
and which, he says, with the aid of the dictionary, will enable 
‘one in search of a larger vocabularly to possess a range of words 
‘usable for speaking or writing, almost without limit.” 

“The plain people, as Lincoln liked to call them, read and 
understand from eight to ten thousand words. If you have 
any doubt about this, consider for a moment the number of 

_ prefixes and suffixes that there are in the English language, and 
how many times these may be applied to root words. | Then 
you will see how easily the given vocabulary of an individual 
can be increased tenfold or more times by the use of these simple 


additions.” 
Here Dr. Vizetelly proceeds. to demonstrate: 


“For example, take such words as ‘abolish,’ ‘accent,’ ‘accept,’ 
and ‘access.’ By adding suffixes we get: , 

“Prom ‘abolish,’ eleven words—abolished, abolishable, abol- 
_ jsher, abolishment, abolition, abolitional, abolitionary, aboli- 
tiondom, abolitionism, abolitionist, and abolitionize. From 


MRS. DUCAT 


As played by Miss Winifred Hare. 


‘accent,’ ten—accentor, accentric, accentual, accentualist, 
accentually, accentuality, accentuate, accentuable, accentuation, 
accentus. From ‘accept,’ sixteen—acceptable, acceptableness, 
acceptability, acceptably, acceptance, acceptancy, acceptant, 
acceptation, accepted, acceptedly, acceptilate, acceptilation, 
acception, acceptive, acceptor, and acceptress. From ‘access,’ 
seventeen—accessary, accessarily, accessariness, accessaryship, 
accessible, accessibility, accessibly, accession, accessional, ac- 
cessit, accessive, accessively, accessorial, accessoriness, acces- 
sorious, accessory, and accessorily. This gives a total of fifty- 
four words. Add to these such other forms as may be made by 
the use of the common privatives, in non, un, ete., and we get an 
increase of twenty. Thus out of four parent words we have 
obtained a total of seventy-four. Apply this plan to 10,000 
other parent words and the total could easily be increased to 
740,000. 

“The trouble with most of us is that we do not stop to think 
of the words we actually know when we consider this matter of 
our vocabulary. Let me suggest a ‘Daily Dozen’ for improving 
the vocabulary. Take for example, the words represented by 
the objects a man sees or by what he does between the time he 
gets up and the time he leaves his home for his office. 

“He ‘leaps’ out of ‘bed,’ puts his ‘bathrobe’ on over his 
‘pajamas’ and goes to the ‘bathroom,’ losing a ‘slipper’ on the 
way and hitting his ‘elbow’ on the ‘door.’ He turns the ‘hot’ 
and ‘cold water’ ‘faucets’ to fill the ‘bathtub’ and, after using 
‘tooth powder’ and a ‘toothbrush,’ ‘shaves’ while his tub is 
filling, using ‘razor,’ ‘shaving-brush,’ shaving-soap’ or ‘eream,’ 
perhaps he ‘strops’ his razor, perhaps he ‘euts’ a ‘pimple,’ in 
which case he ‘swears’ and ‘awakes’ his ‘wife,’ who is ‘irritated’ 
at having her ‘morning nap’ ‘broken up.’ In the bathtub he 
uses a ‘bath-brush.’ His wife, through the 
‘erack’ in the door, ‘warns’ him not to 
‘wet’ the ‘bath-rug.’ He dries his ‘body’ 
with a ‘towel,’ if he is lucky enough to find 
one on the ‘rod,’ or perhaps he ‘extracts’ 
one from the ‘clothes-basket.’ 

“Tf he watched his body as he drest 
and described what he saw he would 
enumerate a ‘man,’ ‘standing’ in ‘front’ 
of a ‘mirror,’ having a ‘head,’ ‘trunks,’ 
‘arms,’ ‘thighs,’ ‘legs,’ and ‘feet.’ He 
knows that his body is composed of ‘flesh,’ 
‘blood,’ ‘skin,’ ‘bone,’ ‘muscle,’ ‘nerves,’ 
‘hair,’ and ‘horn,’ and that blood courses 
through his ‘veins.’ Without being an 
expert on ‘physiology’ he knows that he 
has ‘ribs,’ a ‘backbone,’ ‘breast-bone,’ 
‘eollar-bone,’ ‘heart,’ ‘lungs,’ ‘stomach,’ 
‘liver,’ and ‘kidneys.’ He may remember 
his ‘bronchial tubes’ as they ‘wheeze’ 
when he bends over, and he may be 
reminded of his ‘paunch’ and ‘breath’ 
when he ‘stoops’ to ‘lace’ his ‘shoes.’ He sees ‘eyebrows,’ 
‘eyelashes,’ ‘eyes,’ ‘eyesockets,’ ‘eyeballs,’ ‘ears’ with ‘lobes,’ 
a ‘nose’ with ‘nostrils,’ a ‘mouth’ with ‘lips,’ ‘teeth,’ a ‘chin,’ a 
‘beard,’ a ‘mustache,’ ‘whiskers,’ ‘gums,’ ‘face, ‘cheeks,’ 
‘temples,’ ‘forehead,’ ‘jaw,’ and ‘tongue.’”’ 


Word by word, Dr. Vizetelly follows this average American 
through the processes of dressing, and finds that— 


‘As he puts on his ‘hat’ and takes his ‘stick’ he has, without 
counting the words 
used in conversation 
with his wife with 
whom, for the pur- 
poses of this article, 
he is still on speaking 
terms, a vocabulary 
of 285 different words, 
and I haven’t by any 
means covered the 
entire ground. He 
has used these 285 
words in an hour’s 
time. It is on such 
self-evident facts as 
these that I base 
my assertion that the 
plain people use, read 
or write from 8,000 
to 10,000 words.” 


MRS. SLAMMEKIN 
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RELIGION-AND- SOCIAL“ SERVICE 


of fifty-seven nations—are besought by a conference of 

” to try Christianity as a means 
against war. Every other agency known to man has been put 
to the test, and failure has marked them all. War splotches 
nearly every page of history, and, as if the ruin of the “‘war to 
end war” were not sufficient for generations to come, every 
footfall in Europe to-day sounds to qualified observers like the 
rumble of another approaching battle: While the lull, as many 
regard it, is on, the International Conference on Christian Citizen- 
ship, a gathering of delegates from all parts of the United States 
and scores of foreign countries lately held at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, appeals to the heads of their governments to try 
Christianity, which George Bernard Shaw says has never yet 
been tried. The appeal was sent by cable to the Huropean 
crowned heads and chief executives, and by mail to the others. 
The suggestion, remarks the Troy Record, ‘“‘is a singularly wise 
one, especially in view of the fact that every other known method 
has failed.’’ In spite of the League of Nations and the World 
Court and the Washington Armament Limitation Conference, 
we are told; there is no assurance that war is a horror of the past. 
“On the contrary, Europe is filled with rankling vindication and 
irritating and dangerous prejudices, jealousies and ambitions. 
Observers of the European situation declare that more causes for 
war exist in Europe to-day than existed in 1914, when Germany 
launched its premeditated drive into Belgium.’ But there is 
no need for despair. The world has made some gratifying prog- 
ress. It is in an anti-war frame of mind. “It hopes against 
hope that a World Court may be influential in preserving peace; 
it trusts that armament limitation will not be a futile spasm born 
of the sorrows of a world war. Perhaps out of these efforts will 

“come a more extensive and real application of the Christian 
spirit in international dealings.”’ 

Yet there is stillample room forfear. ‘‘ Humanity is staggered 
by the possibilities of another war,” recites the Winona confer- 
ence. None of the recent high hopes has been realized. ‘‘Men 
hate each other as intensely as ever. Chaos reigns in every 
human relationship. Economic and political conditions have 
sunk to low levels.” Now ‘‘the time has come to try Christian- 
ity. It has never failed in any field when given a fair chance.” 
It is incumbent on every nation, we are told, to contribute toward 
a peaceful solution of all difficulties. To this desired end— 


ot DICTATORS, Presidents and premiers—rulers 


2,000 ‘‘plain people 


“The nations of the world must depart from selfish individual- 
ism and human isolation. They should unite in creating new 
standards which are based upon the teachings of Jesus. 

“Tt should be recognized that nations are accountable to the 
same Christian principles as those which pertain to all Christian 
men and women as individuals. There is no double standard 
or morality and ethics—one for men and another for nations. .. . 

““We believe that the divine right of sovereignty and civil 
authority is vested in the nation and that the nation is an intelli- 
gent moral entity which God holds responsible for the use of 
sovereignty and authority which He has vested in it. 

“We believe that God’s judgment can be averted only by 
national repentance for sin and national obedience to the laws 
of love and brotherhood and fair play, as taught by Jesus, and 
that such obedience will bring peace to the world and restoration 
of prosperity and happiness to all peoples.” 


What a significant confession it is, observes The Christian 
Science Monitor, that “the time has come to try Christianity”’ 
in the effort to solve ‘‘what heretofore has been regarded as an 
unsolvable problem. For nineteen centuries the answer to 


CHRISTIAN NATIONS URGED TO “TRY CHRISTIANITY” 


humanity’s pitiful appeal has been available. Yet the struggle 
has continued, intermittently, perhaps, in the vain hope that by 
some self-chosen process the millennium of peace might be dis-~ 
covered.’”’ Now that all people are convinced of the futility of 
armed conflict and with the assurance that every conflict must 
be more destructive than its predecessor, “‘it is indeed time to 
’ But how is that to be done? inquires the 
“How ‘is Christianity to be ‘tried’ 
As The Globe-Demo- 


‘try Christianity.’ 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
as a means to the maintenance of peace?”’ 
crat believes: 

‘“The only way that Christianity can be tried in this matter is 
by the application to international relations of those principles 
of conduct which are found in the teachings of Jesus Christ, - 
and of which he is the supreme exponent; and there is no way to 
apply them except by the establishment of international stand- ~ 
ards of comity and right, and of international rules of procedure 
in ease of dispute, through international agreements to that end. ~ 
Put the principles of Christ into international law and intercourse, 
and then, and not till then, will Christianity be effective for 

eace. 
: “Abandon the holier-than-thou aloofness, put actual Chris- 
tianity into international practise, give it a fair chance, and it 
will not fail to bring peace on earth, good-will toward men.”’ 

“Who doubts,” asks the Pittsburgh Post, “‘that a whole- 
souled application of the Golden Rule would speedily put the 
world on a permanent basis of peace? Yet there always are — 
politicians who make the killing reservation that the Golden 
Rule is not practical.” So, ‘‘not until it is recognized as the 
only rule for peace and flatly accepted as such will the hoped-for 
new age arrive.’ What is most desired at this hour, in the opin- — 
ion of the Denver Rocky Mountain News, is that all civilized 
nations ‘“‘live up to the religions which they profess, and hatreds i 
and prejudices and enviousness would recede and love would — 
come to its own, for all religion worthy of the name is founded on ~ 
love, not hate.” 

“The right to punish erime involves the duty of teaching | 
morals,” said Daniel Webster, and the Winona conference — 
adopted the view that this ‘obviously fair principle makes it _ 
obligatory on the State to give a large place in the public schools’ — 
curriculum to instruction in morals, to require that every child — 
shall be carefully instructed in the righteousness of the Ten — 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount.” Among 
other things, the Conference advocates the adherence of the ‘ 
United States to the World Court and the outlawing of prize- ' 
fighting, and criticizes New York and Maryland for their lack of j 
State Prohibition enforcement laws. This leads the Baltimore — 
Sun to assert that the “‘Winona brethren’? were curiously. in- : 


Anas 


consistent at the very time they were calling on the peoples of | 
the earth to stop fighting and love each other. The Sun goes on: 


“With one breath they denounced hate as the cause of human _ 
wo, and with the next they demanded that political war should — 
be declared on New York and Maryland because these States — 
have refused to accept the un-Christian doctrine of Prohibition 
tyranny. The Winona Conference solemnly ‘urged that Mary-— 
land and New York be denied the right to send representatives 
to either branch of Congress until State Prohibition enforce- 
ment laws are on their statute books.’ That is to say, nobody 
who disagrees with us has any rights we Winona Christians are 
bound to respect. If they refuse to accept our opinions, put 
Maryland and New York out of the Union and treat them as 
political convicts. : 

“Christianity is the hope of the world. But not the Chris- 
tianity that carries the Golden Rule in one hand and the sword 
of hate and tyranny in the other.” . 
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: A “BODY AND SOUL” CLINIC 


LERGY COOPERATING WITH DOCTORS, or vice 
versa, as you please, for the welfare of body and soul is, 
if not exactly new, at least an adventure into “‘pietistic 

therapeutics” which besides receiving marked attention has the 
reported virtue of success. The new religio-therapeutic school is 
being conducted at the Episcopal Church of St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie, New York, under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Scientific Healing started several 
months ago at a Town Hall meeting by Dr. Edward Spencer 
Cowles, neurologist and psychiatrist. Aiding Dr. Cowlesare Dr. 
Gonzalo Espejo, brain surgeon; the Rev. Sydney Ussher, chap- 
lain in the New York City Home and Neurological Hospital, 
Welfare Island; Dr. Vic- 
tor Donnet, psychiatrist 
and pathologist, and 
others whose names are 
personally withheld. 
The religious phase of 
the work is in the hands 
of the Rev. Edward 
Cosbey, associate rector, 
while Dr. Norman Guth- 
rie, the rector, is abroad. 
The metropolitan press 
has taken up the experi- 
ment as a prime bit of 
news and devoted ecol- 
umns to it, and it is re- 
ported that members of 
the medical profession, 
so far from frowning on 
it as being merely ad- 
ventitious, have evinced 
an interest in its success. 
The method is combined 
of psychology, medical 
science and religion, the 
one or the other being strest as the case may demand. ‘The 
thing that matters,’ says Dr. Cosbey, as he is quoted in the 
press, ‘‘is not science, or theology, or religion, but the health of 
the patient.”” He wonders ‘‘who ever had the audacity to try 
to confine the Holy Spirit of God in a book or a church or 
an organization,’’ and asserts that ‘‘the Holy Spirit of God 
manifests itself in every endeavor of life if we keep ourselves 
spiritually alive to receive it. It manifests itself,’’ says the 
clergyman, ‘‘through the wise doctor and the good clergyman 
—it manifests itself through the good bricklayer for that matter, 
Or through any one who is faithfully performing the work in 
the world.that God Almighty has given him to do.’”’ Man, we 
are told, is a trinity of body, mind and soul—all essential to 
~ the make-up of the complete man. ‘‘When something is 
wrong with any of the three,” says Dr. Cosbey, ‘the man is 
 sick—this is éspecially true of nervous disorders—and it will be 
the endeavor of this course to find out which part of the man is 
e injured and make it well again. We will have little to do with 
=. ‘palliative measures. We seek radical cures.” 
= Much morbid thought, due to exhaustion, nervous fears, de- 
_ pression, mental conflicts, may be seen about us, says Dr. Cowles, 
whose thesis on the new method of cure is widely quoted. Too 
4 often, we are told, the sufferers are but plunged into deeper 
2, misery because of the doctor’s lack of sympathy, lack of knowl- 
4 edge, or lack of confidence in his own treatment, and ‘‘to his 
everlasting dependence upon medicines, when in his own heart 
he knows that they are of little value in nervous disorders.” 
_ Failing elsewhere, . . 
“These people then appealed to the churches and their min- 
sters, but found little consolation. To those sick souls a sermon 
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PRACTITIONERS OF “PIETISTIC THERAPEUTICS” 


Dr. Gonzalo Espejo, Dr. Edward S. Cowles and the Rev. Edward Cosbey, who are 
combining science and religion in treating disorders of the soul and body. 


from the pulpit meant nothing save often to deepen their agony 
and make them feel that God and man alike had deserted them 
in their suffering. Many of these people are unable to stand 
the rigidness and mechanical, impersonal atmosphere of their 
churches. Then, on leaving the churches and entering on 
innocent amusement for mental diversion they are often 
censured by the church for their lack of sincerity and 
spiritual devotion. 

‘The intelligent clergy of this parish, studying the problem, 
could see that thousands upon thousands of sick souls and bodies 
were being yearly swept away frcm the church and the medieal 
profession alike into as many different creeds and cults. These 
people whose spiritual ills were reacting upon their bodies needed 
no theoretical sermon nor any form of science given in a cold 
mechanical way, but a heart big and true, patient and sym- 
pathetic to understand the meaning of their sufferings. They 
needed a heart to heart 
talk, some one to show 
them the little inconsis- 
tencies in their views, to 
relieve their morbidness, 
to break their loneliness, 
to eliminate their self- 
centeredness, to reestab- 
lish their faith in God’s 
personal touch and lov- 
ing kindness.” 

The real cause of ner- 
vousness In about 95 per 
cent. of the cases, says 
Dr. Cowles, is due to the 
mind, and the cause be- 
ing psychical, psychical 
treatment is demanded. 
Under the new method, 
the minister discusses 
the case with the pa- 
tient ‘‘and tries by rea- 
soning and explanation 
to show him the fallacy 
of his doubts and fears.’’ 
When the patient is 
relaxed and his mind 
quiet, the minister ‘‘may speak words of comfort, reassure 
him of his faith in God, reassure him of the Father’s love 
and everlasting protection, and then command the will to 
be strong and the quiet powers of his inner life to take pos- 


session of him.” If the ease calls for medical treatment, that: 


is applied. ‘‘One of the significant things that we shall accom- 
plish,” says Dr. Cowles, ‘‘will be to make the average physician 
and the average clergyman realize that religion and science 
go hand in hand.” The Church has hitherto considered the 
natural body and the spiritual body as separate units, and it 
is the clinie’s purpose to put them together “and make of them 
a whole man that functions as a unit mentally, physically, 
socially and spiritually.” ; 


On entering its second week the clinie is said to have 


been attended by 250 people, and the next two weeks were 


solidly booked. Some of the cases were of “multiple per- 


sonality,’ said by Dr. Cowles to be surprizingly common in 
New York. A man may be perfectly normal in one minute; 
in the next ‘he may become violent, abnormal and even 
criminal. He is not insane. His other personality is victor 
for the time being.’’ Then there are the ‘‘fear’’ cases, as of 
those who are afraid to sleep alone, to go into a subway, or of 
those who think they have some disease. 

‘This thing which is being done,” says the Rev. Guy Emery 
Shipler, editor of The Churchman, an Episcopal liberal organ, 
‘‘is just a part of the great new religion. It will be opposed by 
those who still keep their eyes on the shell religion. Sooner or 
later we shall have in this and every country a new revelation. 
We shall no longer think of prayer as addrest to some God 


far from us.” 


- 
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THE SALVATION ARMY’S WEST POINT 


HE MILITANT CHRISTIANITY of the Salvation 
Army is cradled in a West Point of its own, located on 
a hillside in the Bronx, New York City, where the 
training is as rigorous, perhaps, as that required in the United 
States Military Academy on the Hudson. The Salvation Army 


eadets must measure 
up to an_ exacting 
physical and _ spiritual 


standard, and mentally, 
says a writer in the New 
York Times, they would 
compare with the aver- 
age student body. Quali- 
for the course 
does not come easily. It 
comes only as a reward 
of three or four years’ 
training in the army 
atmosphere, and cadets, 
we are told, are picked 
with a special eye to the 
quality of their resolu- 
tion, for life in the Army 
is not a mere matter of 
drum-beating and psalm- 
singing. When the year 
in college is finished the 
graduates become pro- 
bationary officers, com- 
missioned either as lieu- 
tenants or captains, when 
they must undergo trial 
for another year. . They 
must study during this 
period, and are required 
to read specified books, 
on which they must after- 
ward pass an examina- 
tion. If they measure up 
at the end of this period 
they attain the full rank 
of officers. The college is conducted on a military basis, and 
the writer tells us: 


fying 


By courtesy of the New York ‘‘Times’’ 


“Students rise by bugle at 6:30 in the morning and go to bed 
by ‘taps’ at 10 o’clock. Each student takes care of his own bed, 
does his own laundry, and has a certain part of the building to 
keep clean. They are exceptionally well housed in a fine Gothie 
building originally built as an orphanage, but acquired some 
few years ago by the Army. Students do all of the cooking and 
handle the every-day tasks throughout. 

“The claim that this is the most economically administered 
educational institution in the United States is borne out by 
figures. The weekly payroll for thirteen members of the faculty 
and staff is $82. Colonel Charles Miles, the principal, and Mrs. 
Miles, his chief assistant, receive just $16 a week between them. 
The only outside employee is the engineer, who is paid $30 a 
week, or twice the compensation of Colonel and Mrs. Miles. 
Colonel Miles is a preceptor who rules with an understanding 
hand, and the visitor instinctively feels the cheerfulness and 
well-being of those under his guidance.” 


Interesting personalities are often to be found among the 
cadets. In the class of 203 recently graduated, the Times writer 
tells us, was William Dinwoodie, until recently night city editor 
of a Cleveland newspaper. A young man, who by education 
and training might have looked forward to a rising career in 
journalism, ‘‘he has elected to don the Army uniform and go 
forth in the byways of life, seeking to do what service he may 
for the other fellow. That the choice is one which has brought 


FROM CONFUCIUS TO CHRIST 


Wong Chong, after hearing the call of the Salvation Army one night, “profest a 
longing for something better,’’ and is now one of the graduates of its cadet school. 
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him comfort and resolution may be deduced from a glance at 
his earnest, serious face. He talks about his days in a newspaper 
office as something that is passed, and looks forward to his 
new work with a vision which could be inspired only by high 
purpose and deep faith.” Among the many contrasts offered 
in the Army is Wong Chong, who has had, we are told, a varied 
career, ‘“‘but sees ahead of him the fulfilment of a call which 
he first heard when he 
kneeled at. the drumhead 
of the Army on a corner 
one night and first pro- 
fest a longing for some- 
thing better.”’ Another 
contrast cited is Charles 
Blanchard, ‘““who went 
through that affair in 
France with the Third 
Army,” and ‘‘did a good 
bit of fighting between 
times as lightweight 
champion of the Highth 
Division.” He was a 
“bantam of the true 
fighting breed,” and now 
“is ready to: take his 
place in leading another 
kind of campaign, one 
which is intended to 
save men instead of de- 
stroying them.” There 
are several former sol- 
diers among the new 
officers of this spiritual 
and Colonel 
Miles, who has forty-two 
behind 
him as an Army worker 
parts of the 
world, has this to say, 
as the 
quotes him: 


army, 


years’ service 


in all 


Times writer 


“Fundamentally every 
man is religious, altho he may not suspect it himself. Often this 
instinctive veneration for his Creator and longing to reach a 
higher plane do not become active until he undergoes stress of 
spirit. I believe that soldiers who have entered the Army will 


become some of our most valuable officers, because all of them are. 


imbued with a fine aspiration toward nobler things. The events 
of their soldier days have helped them to gain a gentleness and 
humility which is the true basis of Christian character.”’ 


A MOVIE-MADE REPUTATION—If America lived up to the 
reputation given it by American-made motion pictures se- 
lected for the foreign field, we would be ready for another 
Christopher Columbus and another body of colonists. Read 
what the London Evening News recently published as a de- 
seription of America based on what one might learn about it 
from American moving-pictures shown in England: 


“Tt is inhabited in the East by unscrupulous but enormously 
successful business men, who devote their nights to squandering 
in cabarets their ill-gotten gains of the day before. In the West. 
‘bad men’ rob stage coaches and banks and shoot sheriffs and 
their partners in crime and spend a good deal of time rolling on 
the ground in attempts to gouge each other’s eyes out. The 
North is peopled by bearded scoundrels, who go there to 
escape from the law, to steal mining claims ‘and to menace 
lonely girls snowbound in log cabins. The South is notable 
for cacti and half-breeds. The last-named have no particular 
vice; they are just bad.” Saas 


i 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


IPLING has told us that ‘‘there are 
nine-and-sixty ways of constructing 
tribal lays, and every single:one of them is 
right.’’ So with verse-making in general. 
The least promising method. will sueeeed— 
even that of straight reporting—granted 
only that the poet knows how to use it 
effectively. For example, in ‘‘ American 
Poems and Others,” we find a delightfully 
successful experiment called: 


APPROACHING AMERICA 
By J. C. Squirr 


Came first, five hundred miles from port, 
“A perching bird of homely sort, 

And next in tumbling waters grey 
Nantucket’s gallant lightship lay 
Rocking, lonely, small and black, 

A moment's friend upon the track. 


And then at night from shores unseen 
Shone sparsely scattered lights serene, 
Sweet tokens after all the days 
Shifting and void of the sea’s ways: 
We watched past midnight to divine 
The incredible shore’s uncertain line; ; 


Then, very wakeful, went below 

Thrilled a new continent to know, 

Long talked about in commonplace, 

Now a strange planet reach’d through space; 
We drained the flask we dared not keep 

And laughed and talked ourselves to sleep. 


Chill dawn; and through the porthole’s glass 
Firm-circled by its ring of brass 

A smoother sea, a warming fold 

Of woods, browned with a year grown old: 
The coast-line of an English shire 

And in the midst a cosy spire. 


‘ 


Solent and Staten Island, these 

Greet sisterly across the seas, | 

And in confederate kindness spread 
For every stranger newly sped 

From either to the other shore 

Scenes he has known and loved before. 


Anchored we waited. The ship stirred. 
The shore went past. O dawning word 
That filled our souls with silent awe! 
Lovely things from heaven we saw, 
Over the waters far up stream 

Sublime companions of a dream: 


A fair phantasmal company 

Of goddesses in the morning sky, 

Concourse serene of starry powers 

Musing on other worlds than ours! 

The water sparkled: the sun shone: 
. Mysteriously they were gone, 


Gone: in their places fixt appearing 

A mass of buildings, heightening, nearing, 
A noble group fit for a great 

New hemisphere’s majestic gate, 

Till as we slowly steamed ahead 

: In straggling line the cluster spread. 


‘Each up its slice of skyway goes, 
Windows in thousand chessboard rows; 
Pointed and lean and broad and blunt 
Behind the rusty water-front, 

In random rivalry they climb 
The oddest pinnacles of Time. 


t 


; ‘As successful, we think, is a poem con- 
tributed to The Measure (New York)— 


THE THEATRE. 


By JoHn MAseEFIELD 


> 5 after the traffic with its roars and glares 


- One treads in dimness upon velvet stairs 


Into a dark where women strip the sheets 
(That gleam a moment) from the velvet seats. 


Stilly they work, then go; the doors creak, then 
Two programme sellers whisper about men 

(Or other subject hardly to be spoken) 

The silence of the cave is else unbroken. 


In front, the great arch, that the curtain fills, 

Gleams from its columns: on the boxes’ sills 

The rounded Loves shine where they catch the 
light, 

Above, mysterious darkness infinite 

Arises tier on tier. A woman stands 

Surveying all, with programmes in her hands. 


The lights go up, the crowd comes shuffling in. 

Under the screen the violins begin 

To tune and pluck, the wood-wind 
musicians 

Gossip, drop music, joke and change positions. 


sroans, 


The Pit is filled. The Stalls, 
shining, 

Come glossy from the groom or suave from dining. 

They edge past others to their seats with cringes; 

The turn-down seats collapse upon. their hinges. 

The men smooth hair, the women twitch their 
shawls. 

The Circles focus glasses on the Stalls. 


with sleekness 


More women enter in, more sleek men follow; 
Light, laughter, greetings, chatter, fill the hollow; 
The violin-strings tune, the wood-winds groan, 
All present act a person not their own 

But dreamed of and assumed; attendants glide 
Pointing the seats to parties whom they guide. 


A man (an actor by his mask-like face) 

Stands at a doorway looking on the place; 
Those who have recognized him nudge and stare 
With ‘“‘ That is he; the tall one, with the hair.” 


Struggling to’s place, a man apologizes, 
Treading on toes. The safety-curtain rises 
Behind, the curtain trembles, fold on fold, 
Dim yelvet heavy with a fringe of gold. 


Now all the thousand watch, while others come 
Excitement (that stirs all) makes silent some; 
There in the seats whence loudest babbles rise 
Some stare in silence and with glistening eyes. 


Then in the babble comes the baton’s 
A hushing follows on a broken clap, 
Then, ere the tumult recommences, comes 

The pleadings of the strings, the march of drums. 


tap, 


Now all are touched in their intensest trait 

To battle, or to pardon, or to pray, 

Or to exult in love with thoughts of giving 
Unworded benediction on all living; 

And still the doors are thronged and people press 
In, to their seats, and trip on foot or dress- 


Now an electric bell its signal burrs, 

The music stops, men hush, the brilliance blurs 
Into a dimness, then the dimness dies 

To darkness, and the voices become eyes. 

The fifteen hundred individuals cease; 

They are an expectation not at peace 

But waiting to be shaken; then O, wonder! 
The veils of darknesses are drawn asunder, 
The scene is bared, O my beloved, look 

It is Illyria; listen to the Duke. 


The Lyric West has this picture of the 
desert. 
DESERT DUSK 


By Wruu1aAM Foster ELLiotT 


Isled here a moment from the rising swell 
Of night that brims these canyons like a sea, 
I watch the desert’s brazen savagery 


Levelled like lands that mighty waters quell. 
Stern is this touch, yet merciful its spell, 
Which can so soothe the wind-tormented 
sands, 
And make a temple of these outcast lands, 
Where for a*night the peace of God may dwell. 


Vain were a Noah! Yet this flood foreshows 
End of a life through deserts come to age; 
The closing down of eyes that vainly weep; 

That gracious respite which the spirit knows, 
Summoned from passion’s tyranny and rage 
To taste the larger dignity of sleep. 


To the Literary Review of the New 
York Evening Post we are indebted for 
these lines: 


ON A PORTRAIT OF DR. JOHNSON 
(By Sir J. Reynolds, now owned by A. E. N.) 


By CHRISTOPHER MoRLEY 


This is the Doctor Johnson of the ‘‘ Prayers ’’— 
That great, tormented, craggy man, who poured 
His sloth, his loving kindness, and his cares 
In agonized petitions to the Lord. 


O rough, pure, stubborn, troubled soul: for whom 
A smile of special tenderness men keep— 

Who prayed for strength ‘“‘to regulate my room,”’ 
And “preservation from immoderate sleep.”’... 


If life brought Doctor Johnson to his knees 
It may bring others also, if you please— 
Bachelors of Arts... 

And LL. D’s 


Mr. Bynner brings back such moods 
from the East as these in lines in the New 
Republic: 

WISTARIA 


By Wirrer ByYNNER 


Clouds dream and disappear; 

Waters dream in a rainbow and are gone; 

Fire-dreams change with the sun 

Or when a poppy closes; 

But now is the time of year 

For the dark earth, one by one, 

To show her slower dreams. And nothing she has 
ever done 

Has given more ease 

To her perplexities 

Than the dreaming of dreams like these: 

Nor irises, 

Not any spear 

Of lilies or cup of roses, 

But these pale, purple images, 

As if, from willows or from pepper-trees, 

Shadows were gleaming on the Buddha's knees. 


. 


Tue author of these lines tells us she 
wrote them ‘‘on the China Sea,’’ and she 
adds ‘‘Giant tree ferns and orchids of the 
tropics make Vermont only more dear.”’ 


Burlington is her home and The Measure 


(July) publishes her poem. 


MORE LOVELY THAN A 
MOUNTAINSIDE 


. By H. UnpreRwoop Hoyt 


Your shoulders hold more beauty than a hill 
Holds when the wind curls over it in summer; 
You are more lovely than a mountainside 

All overgrown with end-of-August flowers: 

Blue gentian, and blue thistles, and blue asters; 
Lean softly toward me: you are lovelier 

Than a grey pine-tree standing in the sun. 

Your hands are kind: touch me and make me know 
You are more strong than all the winds that blow. 
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UNCLE SAM’S HOUSEKEEPING AT ELLIS ISLAND 


sé HE PRISONS CONDUCTED by the Soviet Govern- 

ment are not more dirty or more favorable for disease 

than the hall on Ellis Island where I was confined 
with a thousand men and women. I have been through worse 
things than Ellis Island’s Tower of Babel, but I have never been 
forced to live in such filth and under such unhygienie conditions.” 
The speaker quoted thus in the metropolitan press is the Baroness 
Mara de Lilier Steinheil, a Russian woman of culture and edu- 
cation, who could make these statements on the basis of experi- 
ence, for in addition to having been jailed by the Soviets, she 
was detained for three days at the ‘‘Gateway to America’”’ by 
immigration authorities here. However, many editorial pens 
in the United States echo the observation of the New York 
Sun and Globe that ‘a 
sense of outrage may 
have led the Russian 
baroness to magnify the 
hardships she endured 
during her. three days’ 
detention”? at Ellis Is- 
land. It might be that 
she unconsciously drew a 
too highly colored word 
portrait of conditions 
there because she per- 
haps had expected to 
find it an example of 
that spaciousness, clean- 
liness and elegance for 
which our nation is, 
justly or unjustly, cele- 
brated abroad. 

It seems to be gener- 
ally admitted that Ellis 
Island is not spacious 
(being, in fact, wofully 
overcrowded), not ele- 
gant, excepf in the sense 
that Army barracks might be considered elegant, and not even 
up to the customary American standards of spotlessness. This 
last deficiency is the most important, as it constitutes the grounds 
for the Baroness’s grievance against us. A description of the 
actual living conditions there is furnished in two articles in the 
New York Tribune by Ishbel Ross, a reporter who visited the 
island and made a thorough inspection of its accommodations. 
This writer gives us the reassuring information that the Govern- 
ment is doing everything humanly possible to keep the place 
clean and healthful, and that if dirt and disease germs do 
gain a foothold, it is the fault of the immigrants themselves, 
especially the steerage class, most of whom are ignorant of the 
benefits of soap and are desirous of remaining blissfully ignorant 
thereof. Says Miss Ross: 


Conditions at Ellis Island, so far as hygiene and cleanliness 
are concerned, are the conditions that the immigrants them- 
selves create. They are given immaculate surroundings to start 
with, but it is a physical impossibility for the huge staff of day 
and night laborers to keep the buildings in perfect order the 
entire round of the clock. At present 2,000 foreigners spill 
themselves over the island each day with their varying codes 
of. personal and community cleanliness. 

When Baroness Mara de Lilier Steinheil, a Russian of gentle 


DINING IN CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN STYLE 


To the victor belongs the spoils at these tables set aside for immigrants of the 
steerage Class in the well-named “‘mess”’ halls on Ellis Island. 


birth, declared the other day that she had never been foreed to 
live in such filth and under such unhygienic conditions, and that 
her three days there were worse than anything in Bolshevik 
prison camps, she was making a superficial observation of a 
situation that defeats the most persistent attempts at sustained 
cleanliness. 

A survey for which no special preparations were made showed 
that the women’s quarters were kept scrupulously clean; that 
excellent nursery provision was made for the children; that 
steerage passengers had tiled bathrooms only slightly inferior 
to those in first-rate hotels; and that the food was fresh, whole- 
some and not unattractively served. 

Against these amenities are the obvious disadvantages of 
overcrowding, of lack of privacy, of tainted air, of scattered 
rubbish and unpleasant odors. The authorities themselves are 
frank to admit these things. They say they would remedy them 
if they could. As it is, 
they have a double shift 
staff of laborers working 
night and day cleaning up 
the litter that the for-- 
eigner insists on leaving 
behind him whichever 
way he turns. With 
mop and hose they wage 
a continual battle on 
dirt, but with 2,000 
men, women and chil- 
dren crowded into inade- 
quate quarters on hot 
summer days it isobvious 
that their task-is like 
that of the. woman in 
the fairy-tale who tried 
to empty a bucket of 
water with a spoon full. 
of holes. 

It must unquestion- 
ably shock immigrants of 
any degree of refinement 

-to come into intimate 
and enforeed contact. 
with the strange assort- 
ment of humanity that 
seethes into the country 
through the gates of 
(/ Hllis Island: . While first 
and second eabin passengers, frequently held on some’ technical 
ground, have separate sleeping-quarters and bathrooms, they have 
their meals in the same dining-room as the steerage hordes. 


During the day they occupy the second floor and pass their — 


time on the baleony from which visitors used to observe the 


immigrants with curiosity before the island became too congested — 


to permit of this diversion. \. 2S gee ae : 

Between 10 o’clock in the morning and 10 o’clock at night 
the dormitories are swept and hosed to a state of impeccable 
cleanliness. The rest of the time they are dirty and. utterly 
chaotie with anywhere from 50 to 200 women and children in 
one dormitory. Between 10 o’clock at night and 10 o’cloek in 
the morning the various detention rooms are equally spotless. 


All day long relays of cleaners combat the growing accumulation — 
of dirt and disorder, but they never conquer it entirely until 


quiet reigns over the island and the immigrants have transferred 
their litter and their untidiness to the dormitories. 


This is how the situation seesaws night and day. The sur-_ 


prizing thing about it is the superiority of the equipment given 
the aliens and their inability to make proper use of it. If the 
dining-room is revolting, it is because the immigrants snateh at 
their food and do not understand the use of eutlery.. If 


the people continue to be dirty while on the island, it is be- — 


cause they avoid the use of the bathtubs and the ubiquitous 
wash-basins. 


To begin with, practically all the rooms occupied by the immi- 


grants have. white tiled floors and tiling running half-way up 
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the walls. The only alternative is a red tiled floor. The advan- 
tage of this is that they clean easily under the onslaught of mop 
and hose. At the same time the white tiling shows up the dirt 
and somewhat exaggerates the impression of uncleanliness. 
Aboye the tiling the walls are painted in pale shades. The general 
impression of all this is favorable. 


Passing on from general impressions to a definite description 
of the ““Gateway to America” the reporter continues— 


The main hall in the government building at Ellis Island is a 
huge room with red brick floor and wire partitions. It is only 
a temporary stopping-place for immigrants who are inspected, 
passed and are ready to go right through. They are served with 
coffee and sandwiches while undergoing formalities. Men, 
women and children mingle in this hall and in all divisions 
devoted to transportation arrangements to boards of special 
inquiry and to the other routine functions of the immigration 
authorities. No attempt is made to classify the various peoples 
according to their race. They usually find each other anyway. 
Negroes from the West Indies mingle with the white people, 
and this has been known to cause some revulsion at the dining- 
table. 

A second hall corresponding to the main one, except that it 
is a covered porch, is devoted exclusively to the use of the 
steerage women and children, and here, indeed, are dirt and 
confusion all day long. Women sprawl over wooden benches 
and lean their heads on long tables in an abandonment of fatigue 
and bewilderment. The more active ones wash their own and 
their children’s clothes ‘in the wash-basins lining the porch. 
Then they hang them up to dry against the wire partitions. 
Babies ery and youngsters grovel on the floor, which is strewn 
with banana peelings, crusts of bread, paper bags and every 
eonceivable kind of rubbish. Women mop up after them without 
any intermission, but it is a hopeless task. The noise and con- 
fusion persist. The air is heavy and odorous. Wire cages 
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SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR 


The immigrants in this picture are in the Detention Building, under- 
going one of the numerous examinations to which they must submit 
to gain admittance to the Land of the Free. 


lining the walls are filled with the strange bundles that constitute 
their luggage. ; : 
Here you have the immigrant women in hundreds, still 
suffering from the fatigue of a long voyage, eareless of their 
appearance and their clothes. Not a pretty sight for a baroness 
or any one who has not lived as they have lived. Yet frequently 


women of far different instincts must huddle in unpleasant 
promiscuity with the slovenly and the unclean; worse than that, 
must sleep in cots alined with theirs and eat at table with them. 
At present there seems no remedy for this, and the immigration 
officials have no discriminatory powers in the matter. They 
ean not hand-pick the educated and segregate them from the 
iliterates that swarm at 
every point. 

It is in the dining- 
room and sleeping-quar- 
ters that these excep- 
tional eases must suffer 
most acutely. The din- 
ing-room itself is capable 
of seating 800, and is 
a finely ventilated room 
lined with windows and 
finished in white tiling. 
Wooden tables stretch 
lengthwise and crosswise 
and the immigrants are 
fed in shifts, men and 
women together. There 
are wooden benches for 
the steerage passengers 
and chairs for the first and 
second eabin. The table 
arrangements and food, 
however, are identical. 
All of the food is excel- 
lent. Before each meal 
rolls of plain white wrap- 
ping paper are unwound 
to cover the tables. The 
china is thick and heayy, 
but the eutlery is much 
better than in the aver- 
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age institution. Large HE'S NOT A CLANSMAN 
loaves of home-baked 


The robed figure is a government in- 
spector searching immigrants’ baggage 
for the deadly typhus germs, 


bread stand endwise on 
the table as the immi- 
grants file in and are- 
seated at table. It is 
obvious that they are unaccustomed to the uses of knives, 
spoons and forks. They reach all over each other and make 
frantic attacks on that bread. 

No one seems to pay the least attention to his next-door 
neighbor. They all appear to be famished and they eat with 
a noisy intensity that must shock any one of sensibility. They 
are served with dispatch by white-capped waiters. Here are 
average menus for a day: 


BREAKFAST 
Boiled Oatmeal with Milk 
Stewed Prunes 


Bread and Butter Coffee 


DINNER 
Lima Bean Soup (country style) 
Beef Stew with Vegetables 
Rice Pudding 


Bread and Butter Coffee 


SUPPER 
Macaroni with Tomatoes 
Apple Sauce 
Bread and Butter 
Tea and Coffee 


.. In sharp contrast to the scene of careless squalor in the dining- 
hall is that in the ‘‘serupulously kept kitchens where a monster 
machine washes and dries the dishes,’ where ‘‘the man who 
handles them wears white gloves,’ and where— 


All the cooking equipment is scoured and shining. Bread is 
baked on the premises. Fresh milk is freely supplied to the immi- 
grants and the butter is appetizing. There is a special kosher 
kitchen for the Hebrew immigrants. No one seems to have any 
complaint to make about the commissariat, except that some of 
the greediest diners snatch all the bread and seerete it in their 
clothing to eat later in the day. They always manage to have 
a plentiful stock, presumably acquired on the steamer, of fruit 
and sticky candy. To this they cling with obstinacy. 

Altho supervised by the immigration authorities, the dining- 
room is rented out as a concession. The average cost of the 
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meals is 181% cents. It is borne by the steamship companies. 
No discrimination is made between first and second cabin and 
steerage passengers. One day in last July 2,126 persons sat down 
to dinner in relays. This is the busiest time of the year at 
Ellis Island. 

The confusion after the immigrants have eaten is indescrib- 
able. It is ample excuse for the paper tablecloth which can be 
rolled up and thrown away. Spoons, knives and forks are thrown 
in all directions. Plates seem entirely superfluous, and most of 
the food seems to land eventually on the table itself. Soup and 
coffee trickle to the floor in streams, and men and women clutch 
excitedly at the nearest loaf, thinking it must all be theirs. 
When thwarted they sometimes rise and walk around the table 
until they find an unappropriated loaf. The system is to cut 
the bread in chunks so that they can break off individual pieces, 
but few of them realize this. They want it all. This is more or 
less characteristic of the immigrant at Ellis Island. 


Sleeping accommodations form one of the chief problems of 
Ellis Island, we are told, because some of the immigrants have 
to be housed for one night only 
and others for weeks, while 
their cases are before special 
boards of inquiry, or while they 
are awaiting deportation. It 
is not surprizing that, as the 
Tribune article informs us, 


This entails a good deal of 
discomfort, particularly for the 
women and children. Their 
detention is unexpected, and 
they are resentful and_ be- 
wildered over the red tape that 
keeps them, from their friends 
and new homes. Their sense 
of grievance is deepened when 
they find themselyes consigned 
to dormitories where anywhere 
from fifty to two hundred 
women sleep. The sleeping- 
quarters of Ellis Island scarcely 
equal the living-quarters, but 
everything possible is done to 
keep them clean and in a 
sanitary condition. 

Naturally enough, with two 
hundred women sleeping in 
one room the air is anything 
but fresh, and the tier system of cots is too strongly sugges- 
tive of the berths on board ship, but in order to accommodate 
the daily rush they must literally be packed like sardines if 
they are to have sleeping room at all. 

The huge dormitories in which the women and children sleep 
have a succession of windows running along either wall. Breezes 
off the bay sweep in night and day. Otherwise the situation 
would be intolerable. Rows of double-deck wire cots run the 
full length of the room. This means that the immigrants are 
piled one above another as in the steerage. Only a narrow 
passage divides the rows. Privacy is impossible. Clothes are 
heaped at the foot of the beds in untidy rows. They have no 
mattresses, but the cots have resilient springs that save them 
from an excess of discomfort. Fresh gray blankets are provided 
every day and each person can have four or five blankets. They 
generally use one for a pillow. This provision does not worry 
them in the least, as it is a more comfortable arrangement than 
many of them experienced in their own homes. As soon as the 
blankets are taken off the cots they are carried down-stairs and 
first sterilized, then washed. When it is time to retire, each 
woman in passing takes her supply off a huge pile and can dis- 
pose of it for her children and herself as she sees fit. 

As far as cleanliness goes, the dormitories are like the other 
quarters—immaculate when the immigrants troop in; hideous 
when they go out. Chunks of bread, fruit peelings, papers, odds 
and ends of rubbish strew the tiled floors until they look as a 
publie park looks after a holiday. By 10 o’clock in the morning 
the busy brooms and mops of the cleaners have undone the 
havoe of the night and the dormitories are cool and quiet, altho 
still a trifle malodorous. 

First and second cabin passengers are royally provided for, 
by comparison. They occupy smaller rooms with about a 
dozen cots. The double-deck system prevails for second cabin 
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DETENTION DOESN’T BOTHER THE KIDDIES 


For Uncle Sam has provided a playground, and their mothers like to 
watch them having a good time there. 


passengers, but not for those of first class. They have individual 
beds. Both classes have mattresses, white sheets, pillows and 
pillow-slips. The floors and walls present a fresh appearance with 
their newly scrubbed white tiles. Small stools painted white 
stand beside the beds, aud the effect is very much like a corner 
in a hospital ward. 

Sanitary arrangements throughout the women’s quarters of 
Ellis Island are excellent except for the obvious lack of privacy. 
Individual bathrooms are connected with the dormitories occu- 
pied by first and second cahin passengers. Steerage passengers 
have shower-baths immediately off their dormitories, and scores 
of wash-basins with hot and cold water. In addition, they have 
the use of a large tiled bathroom with six tubs and snowy bath 
curtains, insuring them at least some degree of privacy. Each 
woman is given a cake of soap and a soft towel of good quality. 
Mirrors are hung conveniently in the dormitories and bathrobes 
and combs are supplied on request. 


The one great failing of most of the immigrants, a failing 
which explains the ‘‘disgraceful”’ appearance of their quarters, 
is that they do not use bathtubs. 
In fact, 


The very suggestion makes 
them shudder. This is one of 
the fixt prejudices that the 
social workers try to over- 
come. Not only do the @ 
women themselves shrink from 
ablutions, but they try to 
keep their babies from the 
spotless nursery. This is one 
of the finest features of the 
island—a beautiful little nur- 
sery done in white and blue, 
and as dainty and complete 
as anything to be found in a 
children’s hospital. A com- 
petent nurse is in charge who 
goes down among the immi- 
grants and has literally to 
pry the babies away from their © 
mothers in order to give them 
a bath. -The Italian women 
are unteachable in this re- 
spect, the social workers say. 
They are sure that their babies — 
will die if bathed. No one 
can persuade them to the con- — 
trary. They resent and fear 
this cleanliness that America solicitously thrusts upon them. 

A baby born on board ship came to port two days ago. The — 
child was two weeks old and had not been bathed at all. He 
had no clothes. He was sick. He cried. He could not sleep. 
His mother did not know what was wrong. One of the welfare — 
workers did. She had him sent up to the nursery. There the 
nurse in charge bathed and clothed him and gave his mother a 
lesson in baby eare that she is not likely to forget. The child — 
soon fell into a comfortable sleep. : 

This is only one case, but it gives a concrete idea of what the 
social workers have to confront and of the impossibility of 
keeping Ellis Island irreproachably clean under such condi- 
tions. If the women stubbornly refuse to accept the help 
offered them, they can not be forced to bathe. The Scandinay- 
ians, Germans and Poles prove most amenable in this respect 
and show a greater desire for personal cleanliness than the 
other immigrants. ; 

The children are better off at Ellis Island than their parents. 
They have none of the worries of luggage, language or red tape. 
They have more playground space and fun than many of them — 
have ever had before in their starved little lives. They have a_ 
roof playground that looks right out on the sparkling bay, and 
there they play under careful supervision. The older ones gaze 
wistfully across at the skyscraper outline of New York, their 
imagination dimly responding to the stimulus of a new world. 
On rainy days there is an inside nursery with a piano, swings, — 
rocking-horses and all manner of diversions. Here the children 
pass their days in careless happiness until their parents take them 
on the ferryboat to New York. When whole families are held | 
on the island for days, fathers are permitted to join their wives. 
and children in the playrooms during the daytime. nog § 
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As might be expected, “first and second cabin passengers 
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Gold Seal 


The pattern shown 15 
Gold-Seal Art- Rug 
No. 528. The 6x9 ft. 
size costs only $9.00. 


Freedom from Work — 
Freedom for Leisure 


That book you’d never found time to read before— you 
can finish it now, thanks to Congoleum Rugs! 


For with these rugs on your floors, there’s no tiresome 
sweeping or beating to do. A few minutes with a damp mop 
or cloth, a few brisk rubs—and your rugs are spotless, their 
cheery patterns bright as new. 


ge? Congoleum Rugs are ideal summer rugs, for indoors 


and on the porch. They’re waterproof, so rain and spilled 
things can’t hurt them. They’ve a firm, enameled surface 
that stands hard wear. And they never ruffle up in the wind 
or “kick-up” underfoot. They lie so snugly to the floor that 
they need no fastening whatever. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


To these advantages add artistic patterns appropriate to 
f every room in the house—and amazingly low prices. You'll 
=” —s Look for find no other floor-covering that can compare with Gold-Seal 
&. thisGold Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs. See them—at your dealer’s—today. 
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Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum is also made in roll form in a wide range of 

_ unbordered patterns for use where it is desired to cover the entire 
floor. It combines all the sanitary, flat-lying and artistic qualities 
of Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs. Comes two and three yards wide. 
Pattern folder No. 89 free on request. 
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keep pretty much to themselves.’ Miss Ross points out 


that— 


They are enabled to do this because they occupy smaller and 
more comfortable rooms with mirrors and wash-basins, and do 
not have to go with the crowds in the large public rooms. Their 
treatment is more individualistic. They appear to litter up their 
quarters almost as much as the steerage passengers do, altho 
occasionally a fastidious woman ean be seen trying to disasso- 
ciate herself from the dirt and confusion around her. First and 
second cabin passengers find it particularly unpleasant to be 
detained. They have no idea on sailing that they run any risk 
of being held, and they resent the officialdom that suddenly 
raises barriers to their entry. Seven boards of inquiry work all 
day long examining special cases. 

The number held for special inquiry varies greatly. When a 
vessel brings in a poor class of immigrant, it may reach 25 or 
30 per cent., and all of these people have to stay on the island 
for several days in consequence. In addition to all the statutory 
grounds for exelusion, such as ill-health, insanity, polygamy, 
anarchy and criminality, there are three classes which cover 
the cases that come most frequently to publie attention. These 
are: Persons coming to perform labor under contract; persons 
whose ticket or passage has been paid for by any association, 
municipality or foreign government; children under sixteen 
unaccompanied by either parent, except in the discretion of the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Tt was the first of these three provisions that the Baroness 
Steinheil encountered. In a case of this kind there is bound to 
be indignation. The authorities constantly hold women who 
obviously do not belong to the immigrant class, but it is impos- 
sible to make them understand that this is the law and not the 
pleasure of the officials at Ellis Island. 

One welfare worker told of handling between 300 and 400 
Russians on July 3 and 4, all of whom were of the same social 
status as the baroness. She instanced the case of an English 
woman, a graduate of Oxford, fluent in seven languages, who 
had married a Russian and had fallen on hard times. They 
arrived without a cent—both of them highly cultured people. 
They were taken care of by the Russian Refugee Association. 
Russia especially is pouring this type of immigrant into the 
country now, and altho they have to go through the mill at 
Ellis Island, along*with the most illiterate of Europe, they are 
most appreciative of everything done for them, according to a 
welfare worker whose bureau has handled 6,000 immigrants in 
the last six months. 

This is one of the features of Ellis Island invaluable to the 
women and children who go through it—the welfare bureaus. 
There are nearly a score of them, taking care of the various 
nationalities, with interpreters to converse in the most obscure 
dialects and smooth out the rough road of the immigrant into 
the United States. 


This description of life on Ellis Island apparently bears out 
the contention of American editorials that the Russian noble- 
woman unwittingly exaggerated the discomforts when she gave 
vent to her diatribe. C. M. Oberoutcheff, a fellow-countryman 
of the Baroness, who also was detained by the immigration 
officials, paints the situation in far rosier hues by remarking, 
in an article in the New York Evening Post: ‘‘Considering the 
fact that multitudes of immigrants are handled on Ellis Island 
daily, conditions there, except for the prison atmosphere, are 
quite tolerable. The rooms are spacious and well ventilated, 
altho frequently overcrowded. They can. not boast of a high 
degree of cleanliness, but the circumstances under which they 
operate are quite extenuating.’”’ Mr. Oberoutcheff, who was 
military commander of Kiev under the Kerensky régime, finds 
the lack of library and newspaper reading-room facilities as 
perhaps the chief drawback to a happy existence at, the ‘‘Gate- 
way of America.” 

Returning to the United States after a year’s absence, he 
nevertheless was forced to stay twenty-fout hours on Ellis 
Island because his wife, who was making her first pilgrimage to 
this country, came under the Russian quota, which already had 
been filled. If she was to be admitted at all, a special dispensa- 
tion would be needed. The husband was free to enter at once, 
but chose to stay with his wife, even if it meant the deportation 
of both to Russia. Of his arrival at Ellis Island Mr. Oberoutcheff 
says: 


The passengers of the first and second cabins were landed 
first and taken to a large, prison-like building. We were led to 


a large room and handed over to the authorities. The roll was 
called and the official left us. 

In the large reception-room we sat on benches apart from the 
mass of third-class passengers. At the doors were officials at | 
their desks questioning the immigrants in their turn. We were 
not kept waiting long; an official called the roll of the second- 
class arrivals and handed each of us a pass for second-class 
accommodations. To be candid, it was only when we were in 
the dining-room that I noticed the distinction that was made 
between immigrants of the different cabins. First and second- 
class passengers were seated on chairs; the less fortunate third- 
class on benches. A similar distinction was made in the rations. 

Our case came up when the clock began to strike twelve, and 
was consequently put off until after lunch. We were removed 
to another room, where a crowd of people stood in expectation. 
The doors of the room were locked. In the center of the room a 
peddler was selling writing-paper, postage-stamps, and apples. 
I was about to make my first American purchase of some apples _ 
when we were called for dinner. Several corridors led to our 
spacious dining-room. The dinner was tasty and plentiful. It 
consisted of soup, roast, vegetables, bread and butter, and coffee. 
Milk was served for women and children. The third-class immi- 
grants were seated apart and I noticed that their menu was not 
as well chosen as ours of the first and second class, nor was it 
as generous. 


Mr. Oberoutcheff’s wife finally was permitted to enter the 
United States with her husband, but before the officials con- — 
descended to this act of grace the couple had to spend a night _ 
on the Island, and the Russian speedily discovered that even 
in the living-quarters ‘‘passengers of the first and second cabin 
were separated from those of the third” and that— 


Our doors were not locked, but they were guarded, and the — 
watchman allowed us to leave only for an airing in our corridor. 
In the rooms for third-class passengers the men and women are 
kept apart. These rooms are often overcrowded to the point of 
suffocation. 

The older folk either lay on the bare benches, surveying in 
solitude their forttines, or walked up and down the floor. The 
younger folk were more socially minded. They invented various 
ways and means to pass the time away. They indulged in all 
sorts of games. I recall a young Italian, who was nicknamed 
there ‘‘Caruso.”’ He sang for the crowd and entertained in 
devious ways. He was a jolly fellow and once played a prank 
by cutting out of cardboard a badge resembling that of the 
guard and beginning to call the names of the detained immi- 
grants to come forward for a hearing or release, or to meet 
friends. 

The children soon got accustomed to the new environment, and 
in blissful ignorance of what awaited them made friends and 
played away to the point of forgetfulness. ‘ 

All this contributed to the constant noise in the corridor and, 
rooms, so that 1t was absolutely impossible to concentrate upon 
any thought or even to read intelligently. The suspense and 
forced idleness are the greatest ordeals of all those sentenced to 
wait on Ellis Island. 

It was on a Wednesday, the day set for entertainment. At 
7 o'clock in the evening we were ordered to attend a motion- 
picture show. The cabin passengers were seated on the balcony, 
and those of the third-class in the orchestra. This compulsory 
attendance at a picture show amazed me. After the picture 
show we were taken to our sleeping-quarters, which were on the — 
same floor. The beds in the sleeping-rooms were of the triple- 
deck kind. We were given four blankets each, but no pillows or 
sheets, which indispensable comfort would require. 

My lot was east in a room of Italians; a jolly company, to be 
sure. No provision was made there to accommodate people with 
families, and men and women are kept separately. I asked the 
attendant to put me in a non-smoking bedroom, but my request 
did not avail me. 


Mr. Oberoutcheff sums up the situation by observing: 


‘The immigrants are treated in a cold and formal way, but 
without insult. If the unnecessary shouting by attendants upon — 
transferring immigrants from one room to another would sub- — 
side a bit, the impression upon the troubled minds of the new- 
comers would not be so intimidating. When I asked a negro. 
worker to wipe the water, which his pail left on a bench, he | 
answered me harshly that there were other benches to sit on. 


A far more spirited defense of the Island’s management is 
presented by the new Commissioner of Immigration, at Ellis 
Island, Henry H. Curran, the defeated Fusion candidate in t , 
last mayorality election in New York, He calls attention 
‘vast improvements” recently made. § 
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Power on the instant— 
from the volatile gas 


When you are climbing a steep grade, you want power. When you 
have to speed up quickly from a crawl, you want power. __ 


And you want it on the instant, 


Texaco, the volatile gas, gives up its power—every ounce of it —the 
second you want it. ‘Texaco’s volatility isn’t a theory; —it is the fact 
that makes all the difference in the running of your car. And you feel 
that difference at the wheel. 


Texaco Motor Oil, the clean, clear, golden-colored lubricant is the 
running-mate of Texaco Gasoline. It helps the gas to give you its maxi- 
mum. of power. Next time, see that both are Texaco. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
KUN IT WITH TEXACO GASOLINE SAVE IT WITH TEXACO MOTOR OIL 


EXACO 


GASOLINE MOTOR OILS 
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“T RECKON HE’D GET DOWN TO THE MULTITUDE, AND MAKE A FEW INQUIRIES” 


One of the characters in that much-discust religious novel, “Simon Called Peter,’’ makes this commentary on the place of the Man of 
Nazareth and his teachings in the world of to-day. 


A GODLESS YOUNGER GENERATION—IN FACT AND FICTION 


‘“welcome a cross to bear” are notably absent from the 

rising generation, as it is reflected in the works of our 
younger writers of fiction. 
has gone out of the picture. 


( isseoneae THAT “cling to the Rock of Ages” or 


Somewhere and somehow religion 
Even upstanding idealism, which 
might be called religious in its nature, has become a matter chief- 
ly useful to inspire clever epigrams and cynical fancies. So, at 
least, a recent critic of present-day literature and life announces, 
on the basis of an examination of the output of such novel- 
ists as F. Scott Fitzgerald, Stephen Vincent Bénet, Rose Macau- 
lay, and Elliot Paul. The general godlessness of this fiction of 
modernism seems particularly important to Mrs. Wasson be- 
cause she finds that life is copying fiction nowadays, especially 
_ throughout the young and supposedly impressionable genera- 
tion, quite as efficiently as fiction copies life. It would be hard 
to tell, for instance, says the writer, ‘‘which is the prototype, 
which the copy—the flesh-and-blood young flapper or the one 
rampant in up-to-date fiction.” Irony is the spirit in which our 
young folks are accustomed to look upon life and, says Mrs. 
Wasson, “‘I think the term is meant in a little different way from 
that in which we ordinarily accept it. It seems to contain a 
little more iron.” She comments, in the current issue of The 
Literary Digest International Book Review, analyzing the cause 
and effects of this condition: 

The first novel of a young writer is apt to be autobiographical, 
if not in incident, then certainly in sentiment. The life from 
which he draws, except in cases of rare genius, must necessarily 
be limited by a short retrospection and immediate observation. 
Youth is ever egotistical. and inquisitively introspective, so young 
novels reflect the experience, philosophy and ideals, not of their 
characters, but of their authors. Perspective is a matter of focus. 
Youth writes in close-ups. Age and spiritual development alone 
can give perspective. 


Therefore, my survey of the religion found in the works of 
young writers is more than likely to discover the actual state 
of religion in the hearts of the new generation. Later work 
undertaken to follow up the success or sensation of the début is 
not so apt to be self-revealing. 

The three R’s of conduct, Reverence, Refinement and Religion, 
so essential to the character of the old-fashioned heroine, have 
been superseded by a new criterion. Before the great god Irony 
this galaxy of the lesser virtues swaggers: Seornful Tolerance, 
Satirical Detachment, Nonchalance and Cynicism. If one could 
imagine a paradoxical merging of the earthy sides of the Stoic and 
Epicurean schools, some attempt at a classification of this new 
cult might be made. They seem to aim for Stoic endurance under 
Epicurean strain. They would recall the physical Sparta, with 
a naive gesture toward Athens, and withal a patent emulation 
of the manners of falling Rome. That is, as one might gather 
from the books they write—but perhaps the younger generation 
does not wear its soul upon its sleeve. 

The teachings of such popular young novelists as Fitzgerald 
and Bénet must make many proselytes. Nothing is so desirable 
an accomplishment to a small boy as casual indifference under 
any and all cireumstaneces. It is the inevitable cloak with which 
he seeks to hide his emotion. 
being confined to fear, anger, joy and sorrow (with humor as 
a phase of elfin joy), his garment of nonchalance stands him in 
good stead. Perhaps this apparent thickening up of the spiritual 
epidermis is merely a plea for the small-boy ideal in the work of 
these big boys and their sisters. Sentiment may be hiding under 
the scornful new term, Sentimentalism, and ecstasy of spirit 
masquerading in ironical armor. 

Rose Macaulay all but coined a permanent word in her ‘Pot- 
terism,’’ but she sought to hide too much under a single cloak. 
In her “‘ Dangerous Ages” she lays her best character on the altar 
of Irony. 

Elliot Paul, in his first novel, ‘Indelible,” pays tribute to the 
new god. He tells quite humorously of his early reaction against 


the sects in his home town and of his wistful leaning toward athe-_ 
ism. He marries his voung agnostie to a Jewess in an effort to” 


The emotious of extreme youth | 


« 
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GMC Develops A National Industry 


“GMC TRUCKS ARE 
SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 
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Motors 


The Truck Tractor Opens 
All Roads to Heavy 
Tonnage Loads 


Because of the new and economical 
haulage developed by GMC Truck 
Tractors, transportation of volume 
tonnage by motor trucks has become 
a nation-wide industry. 


Multiplying the power from an 
engine of moderate size, through the 
now famous GMC Two-Range trans- 
mission, into pulling ability makes 
possible the hauling of loads as great 
as 15 tons over any highway or grade 
where wheels can get traction. This 
has not only provided new uses 
for motor trucks, but also has pro- 
vided old trucking lines with the 
way to lowered operating costs and 
increased profits. 


For GMC Truck Tractors have 
reduced the ton mile cost of hauling 
as much as 50 per cent in numerous 
cases. 


Moreover, truck tractors in combi- 
nation with two- and four-wheel 
trailers remove the danger of destroy- 
ing road surfaces with heavy loads. 


There is no division of opinion as to 
the superiority of the truck tractor 
for carrying big tonnage. Nor is there 
any question as to the ability of GMC 
Truck Tractors to provide the power 
for this at a remarkably low cost. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICH. 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Co., of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
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Shoe 


Stuled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


Style 45E 
Black Kidskin Blucher 


Lace Shoe 


Men first buy Hanover 
Shoes on their reputation 
and continue buying them 
on performance. 


Hanovers look like quality 
shoes because they are qual- 
ity shoes. They have all the 
beauty fashion demands— 
all the comfort skilled shoe 
making can produce—all 
the sturdy wear-ability that 
finest leather can supply. 


Hanover Shoes have been 
the choice of discriminating 
men for twenty-three years. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 62 Cities 


This is possible because we are 
the only shoemakers in America 
who sell exclusively through 
our own stores. 

If there is no Hanover Store 
near you, we will fit you from 
Hanover. Write for catalog. 


The HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and 
Little Men are specially made 
for growing feet. They’re staunch, 
serviceable and good-looking. 
$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
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Ineiden- 


break down sectarian barriers. 
tally he spells Bible with a small “‘b.”’ 

The war has been used as an excuse to 
cover so many shortcomings and eccen- 
tricities that perhaps these young people 
| attribute this inscrutable registration of 


theirs to that cause also. I doubt very 
much if the war had the least bearing upon 
it, for those evincing the most extreme 
eases of Iron-worship tested none of their 
metal in France. 


In an admittedly difficult search for a 
‘‘word to express the attitude toward 
religion found in these young novels,” the 
eritic goes to musical parlance. The atti- 
tude might be approached, she believes, by 
‘‘flatting”’ the word ‘‘flippancy”’ or “‘sharp- 
ine”? the word ‘‘nonchalance.’’ She goes 
on: 


I have said that religion has no leading 
role to play. Its case is worse than that. 
Religion as the profession of the Christian 
way of life and a hope of immortality seems 
to be classed with the dear delusions of the 
generation of uncles and parents. When 
God is acknowledged at all, He is hailed by 
His first name, called down from His ex- 
alted throne, and motioned to a seat upon 
the floor. Irreverence, a flaunting bravado 
which is a sorrowful attempt at moral 
courage, repudiation of the old laws and 
a hooting railléry at the new—these seem 
to me to be striking characteristies of the 
new pose. 

I feel sure that this new fashion in paint- 
ing the hero and his lady is not wholly an 
efflorescence of a diseased system. Youth 
delights in a bark which is worse than its 
bite. Ifancy, too, that there is an academic 
as well as an ethical parent of the new 
school. 

I think there is strong evidence of English 
and Scandinavian influence in American 
young novels. That charming character 
who used only to be found in English stories 
of public school and country manor life is 
being flattered by a cheap imitation. His 
self-control, his short, epigrammatic speech, 
his imperturbability, his extreme indiffer- 
ence to suffering, his scorn for displayed 
emotion find reflection in the young men in 
new American novels.. He has come to be 
regarded as not only the ideal Englishman, 
which he undoubtedly is, when well por- 
trayed, but he has expanded te include both 
young men and women in those hard-bitten 
years immediately following graduation 
from college. In most cases this flattery is 
not imitation of the sincerest kind, and 
laudable firmness of character is made to 
appear merely hardness of soul. 

Another factor which undoubtedly con- 
tributes to the studied repression so promi- 
nent in our youthful characters is the recent 
deluge of Scandinavian literature. The 
inarticulate people of Knut Hamsun, Selma 
Lagerléf and Johan Bojer have laid a cold 
finger from the north upon the natural 
effervescence of American youth. It takes 
a master to write convincingly in the lan- 
guage of the inarticulate. As a result: of 
these things—namely, a direct reaction 
against sentimentalism and Pollyannaism, 
an unconscious aping of English reserve and 
Scandinavian repression, and a blind fol- 
lowing after a successful lead—there has 
been born a new type, now very familiar to 
readers of the best sellers; the blasé flapper 
and the intellectually snooty and morally 


‘same enviable category. 


corrupt (by request) undergraduate male. 

It would be hard to say which is the pro- 
totype and which the copy, the actual flesh- 
and-blood young person or the one rampant 
through the pages of up-to-date fiction. 
A young maiden, reading of the ways of 
wild flappers in the big cities, immediately 
prepares to qualify, and some one observing 
the habits of the maiden finds material for 
new flapper stories. 

This digression is merely to express an 
opinion that the terrible flapper is a creation 
of the composite brain of fervent writers 
on the scent of what the public wants. She 
is an epidemic which will probably peter 
out, like bobbed hair and the “‘flu.” But it 
is rather a shame for clever writers to dis- 
tort their pictures of their own generation; 
for, after all, our daily life is preserved for 
posterity only in our fiction. There is great 
consolation, however, in the thought that 
the first requisite for fiction isfact. Andthe 
too awfully exaggerated pictures of present- 
day manners and customs will not live long 
enough to prejudice the next generation. 

Bliss Perry says that only the true and 
faithful types in fiction survive, so we may 
hope for a swift demise for such works as — 
Miss Dorothy Speare’s ‘Dancers in the 
Dark,” Mr. Fitzgerald’s ‘‘Yhis Side of 
Paradise,’ and his later sensation, “‘ The 
Beautiful and Damned.” 


The Review’s editor, Dr. Clifford Smyth, 
cautiously observes, in the course of a full- 
page editorial, that ‘‘Mrs. Wasson’s ecriti- 
cism will be accepted as valid, or rejected 
wholly or in part, according to the precon= 
ceived individual bias of the reader.” On 
behalf of ‘“‘the young novelists,’ however, 
he goes on: 


One feels like appealing to history. In- 
stances enough are there for the finding, in 
which the young innovator, possest of a new 
idea or a new method, for the flaunting of -_ 
which he is held in suspicion as a subverter 
of morals or religion by his own generation, 
but who turns out to be, with the lapse of 
time, either quite innocuous, or else the 
teacher of an ideal that can not be immedi- 
ately realized. 

This palhation derived from history may 
not, of course, be in the least relevant to the 
specific instances advanced by Mrs. Wasson. 
Because one young innovator, condemned by 
the conservative critics among his contem-— 
poraries, proves to be a harbinger of light for 
those who come after him is no reason for 
placing all innovators, young or old, in the 
The youthful 
iconoclast has a ruthless, uncompromising 
way of going about his work that makes it © 
difficult for the bystander to see clearly 
what he would be at, to judge of his sin-_ 
cerity of motive as well as the actuality of — 
his achievement, and thus he does not easily 
come into the right and final perspective of 
history until long after his labors are 
finished.. ; 


Other articles in this number of The 
International Book Review include a timely — 
account of the adventures of the first 
folio Shakespeare, which sold for twenty — 
shillings in 1623, and is worth $40,000 
in this year of 1923, the tercentenary of 
a famous book and a famous man. 

The complete table of contents runs: 


Religion and the Young Novelist. , 
nil np s-ecaaaraial Mildred Wass 
Hawthorne as His Daughter Remem| 

Him..#4i'ass ....... Richard Le Ga 
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the bootleggers and their deadliest enemies 
—the hijackers—are waging war in that 
shadowy land where Gun is king. 

Hijacker is not a new name in the under- 
world. It is a name which was given to a 
band of hoboes who preyed on men who 
worked in the harvest fields of the Middle 
west and the Northwest years ago—a band 
whose members hailed their prospective 
with ‘‘ Hi, Jack, what timeis it?’’ when the 
workers with their pockets lined with gold 
eame out of the harvest fields and headed 
for the cities. The salutation was followed 
by a blow on the head, after which ¢he 
harvester was relieved of his gold. Rail- 
road detectives, engaged to rid the wheat- 
belt of these bandits, named them hijackers 
to distinguish them from the’ gangs which 
made a business of robbing freight cars, 
train robbers, and ordinary hoboes. 

When Prohibition came and there was 
created a demand for somebody to supply 
illicit refreshments for the thirsty, a vast 
number of men and women stept forth to 
supply the demand. They reaped tremen- 
dous profits. Boldly they waved fortunes 
in the faces of their less venturesome and 
more law-abiding friends, bought the pglice 
and other public officials, and boasted of 
their new-found riches. But they over- 
looked the fact that the Volstead Law made 
booze a contraband article which was not 
protected by law. 

When this news leaked down into the 
underworld a new species of hijacker sprang 
into being. He was recruited from the 
gangsters. These sharp-witted fellows saw 
in bootleggers legitimate prey with promise 
of big revenue. 


In the early days of bootlegging, our in- 
formant goes on, the hijackers confined 
most of their activities to deals on land, 
holding up trucks, double-crossing big 
dealers in booze, sticking ‘up agents of the 
rum dealers before the former turned 
their money over to the bootleggers, 
or robbing the bootlegger immediately 
‘after the deal was made. But now, 
he adds, 


The most exciting and colorful work is 
done by the hijackers of the sea. For it 


is off the coasts of the United States that 


‘the big money is handled by bootleggers 
and rum-carriers. And it is the sea that 
receives the human toll which bootleggers, 
rum smugglers and rum-carriers pay for the 
hazardous work they do. 

- With the aid and under the guidance 
of a man of the underworld who knows 
all the inside workings of the hijacking 
game I have made a careful study of the 
methods employed by hijackers on land 
and sea. I have talked with hijackers who 
have made their pile and retired; I have 
ridden trucks armed with gunmen ready 
+o defend their employer’s goods, and I 
have flattened myself on the bottom of a 
rum-smuggler’s craft to escape the leaden 
pellets which we expected from a govern- 
ment craft which chased us. 

Here is the story which Jimmy Shevlin 
(which isn’t his name) told me of how he 
gave up bootlegging to become a hijacker. 
I don’t present Jimmy as an example for 
the young of the land. Jimmy is a tough 
eustomer with an atrophied conscience and 
‘an intense desire to make money. Jimmy 
was a gangster when the Volstead Law was 
made the law of the land. He saw a chance 
o make quick money in the bootleg game. 
t the start he had $1,200. His first job 
vas to bring a truckload of booze from 
nada. He got it through and cleaned up 
BAN Nona 4 Taw hiada Hather ~deals= with 
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Note the Men 


You meet everywhere today 
They are fighting film on teeth 


You see glistening teeth everywhere 
today. Not with women only, but with 
men—even with men who smoke. 

They are brushing teeth in a new 


‘way. They combat the dingy film. It 


is so the world over—in some 50 na- 
tions; and largely by dental advice. 

If you admire those whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth, learn how folks get them 
by this delightful test. 


Film dims the teeth 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is their great enemy. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and 
stays. Food stains, 
etc discolor o 
does tobacco. Then it 
forms the basis of 
dingy coats. Tartar is 
based on film. 

Film also holds food 
substance which  fer- 
ments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it, and 
they cause many serious troubles, local 
and internal. 


Had to fight it 


Tooth troubles were constantly in- 
creasing, mostly due to film. So dental 
science saw that this film must be 
fought. 

After long research, two ways were 
found. One acts to curdle film, cne to 
remove it, and without any harmful 
scouring. 

Able authcrities proved these meth- 


removes it 


Papsadéni 


REG.U.S, 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
without harmful 
scouring. Its polishing agent is 


far softer than enamel. 
use a film combatant which con- 
tains harsh ¢rit. 


ods effective. Then a new-type tooth 
paste was created, based on modern 
research. These two great film de- 
stroyers were embodied in it. 

That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
To millions of homes the world over it 
has brought a new dental era. 


Other new factors 


Research also proved that other ef- 
fects were essential. So Pepsodent 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the 
starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch 
deposits which may 
otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 

Those are WNature’s 
great tooth - protecting 

. agents in the mouth. 

Every use of Pepso- 

dent multiplies their power. 


Never 


You’ll clearly see 


You can see and feel the Pepsodent 
results. After a week’s use you never 
can doubt that you need it. And you 
will want all in your family to share 
in its benefits. 

Send fer the 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

Do this for your teeth’s sake. Cut 
out coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 226, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


_ Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 


Cable Service... 
to all the world | 


An American - 
owned service of 
universal scope, . 
accurate and swift 


Postal “Telegraph-Commercial Cables. ¢ 
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Landing the Cable bs Independent 
This is just one short THE ee ar als Progressive 


chapter in the thrill- a 


ing story of the laying y APH 7 't7 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH 


COMMERCIAL CABLES 


CLARENCE H.MACKAY, PRESIDENT 
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Canadian smugglers and at the end of six 
months had $15,000 cash. 

‘‘T would have had $50,000,” said Jim- 
my, “if I hadn’t been hijacked several 
times. But in the long run my experiences 
with hijackers paid. I saw that those 
birds didn’t take any more chance than the 
guy that handled the stuff. When a guy 
that is handling contraband stuff gets 
knocked off by a gang of hijackers, he can’t 
yell cop, can he? Nope! He just takes his 
medicine and keeps his trap closed. Well, 
there I was, with fifteen grand.” 


Jimmy had long refrained from doing 
business with rum ships, but at last he 
decided that ‘‘with any kind of luck” he 
could turn his fifteen thousand into fifty 
thousand within a week, so— 


“‘T hire me a boat, make a deal with a 
fellow on land to buy three hundred and 
fifty’ cases off a ship laying off Atlantie 
City, and start out onto the deep blue 
bounding main. 

‘““We get to the ship all right, and I’m 
about to hand over my fifteen grand to the 
skipper in exchange for the booze when 
another boat comes alongside. The guys 
in this boat hail us and the captain tells 
7em to come aboard. While he’s talkin’ 
T put the dough back in my pocket. We get 
back to business again just as three of the 
newcomers hop over the rail. They don’t 
waste no time but just pull three guns and 
tell us to line up against the rail. Two more 
of ’em come over the rail and they round 
up the small crew of the rum-carrier and 
line them up alongside us. 

‘“The leader of the gang then tells us to 
shell out our cash. I look for a white 
alley, but these guys look lke they mean 
business and I figure that if I make a bad 
move they'll plug me. I hate to part with 
every dime I’ve got in the world, but 
there’s nothin’ else to do, so I lay it down. 
In about ten minutes those guys cleaned 
up about $60,000 in cash and then, just to 
make things better, they force the crew to 
load their own boat to the gunwales. Then 
they chase all of us to the other side of the 
rum-earrier, shove my boat free and let her 
drift, get into their own and chug away in 
the darkness—first relieving all of us our 
shooting-irons. When they are out of sight 
some of the crew swim to my boat and 
bring her back. 

“There I was, broke again, but while I 
stood on that deck I made up my mind to 
be a hijacker. I went back to New York 
and looked up some of the old gang. They 
gave me the laugh, of course, but agreed 
to get into the game with me. I still had 
my boat, which was pretty fast, so we 
didn’t lose any time getting to work. 

“One of the bunch had worked as a gun- 
man for a big operator, who’s now doing 
time down in Atlanta for conspiring to vio- 
late the Volstead Law. This fellow tipped 
us off to a big deal which his other boss was 
going to pull a few nights later and we 
were on the job. We knew the ship his 
boss was going to deal with and we knew 
that the men that came for the booze 
would bring cash with them. We waited 
for ’em and when they hove in sight we 
went out and met them. We earried rifles 
and outnumbered them two to one. There 
wasn’t any argument when we told ’em 
what we wanted. We took their dough— 
twenty-five grand—and their guns, diseon- 
nected their engine so they’d be delayed 


ten or fifteen minutes, and then beat it. 
Incidentally, the guy that gave up the tip 
was on the boat we hijacked.” 

Within two weeks, Jimmy told me, he 
nad retrieved the $15,000 he had lost and 
inside of six months he had a bankroll that 
went into six figures. 


The more gruesome aspects of hijacking 
are set forth by O’Donnell, who points out 
the sinister significance behind a horrible 
enough discovery which was widely her- 
alded in news dispatches at the time. Many 
persons will recall reading that— 


One night early in April lifeguards at the 
Gay Head life-saving station on the Massa- 
chusetts coast heard sounds of a battle at 
sea. A heavy fog enveloped the coast that 
night and it was impossible to determine 
where the fight was being staged. Next 
morning, however, the lifeguards found that 
the steamer John Dwight, loaded with bot- 
tled ale, had been sunk. Subsequently 
eight bodies were washed ashore. Accord- 
ing to the Massachusetts State Police the 


John Dwight was owned by New York ‘ 


bootleggers. She was the victim, they say, 
of pirates who murdered the crew, scuttled 
the vessel and escaped with $90,000 known 
to have been aboard the craft. 

Hijackers of the sea got away with 
approximately $200,000 when they boarded 
the schooner Patricia M: Behman, kd- 
naped or murdered the captain and crew 
and abandoned the ship off Long Island, 
New York. When the ship was picked up 
her sails were set and her anchor was drag- 
ging. The decks had been splintered by 
machine-gun and rifle bullets and were 
littered with empty shells. Her cabins 
were battered and in great disorder, and 
her hold had been looted. A notebook was 
found which showed notations of sales of 
3,918 cases of liquor, valued at $190,000. 

Never in the history of seaport cities 
have so many floaters—dead men—been 
picked up in a period of twelve months as 
have been reported by coroners, between 
April 1, 1922, and April 1, 1923. The sea is 
daily giving up the mortal remains of boot- 
leggers and hijackers who have sacrificed 
their lives in the struggle for gold or con- 
traband booze. Hardly a week passes 
that the coast guards do not pick up a 


drifting craft with one or more dead men,- 


riddled with bullets, in the cabin or on the 
deck. 

The hijackers of the sea and of the rivers 
and bays generally operate with the aid of 
eonfederates on land. It is the duty of the 
men on land to keep in touch with the big 
booze operators, find out when and where 
they are to receive cargoes from the 
Bahamas, Canada or Mexico, and inform 
their confederates on the water of these 
facts. The land workers as a rule are ex- 
gangsters who have insinuated themselves 
into the employ of the rum barons and are 
in a position to get advance news of pending 
deals. Only the boldest hijackers work 
outside the three-mile limit, altho they 
performed their piratical deeds twelve 
miles out up to the time the Supreme Court 
of the United States handed down its 
recent decision fixing the dead-line at three 
miles. 


_ So much for hijacking on the high seas. 
The new ‘‘profession” has gained even a 
firmer foothold in the big cities of the 
United States, we are told, for in them 
“the gangster-hijacker works with greatest 
ciency because he knows his ground.” 
Gilicion oddlx. *‘it is in these cities where 
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‘Which biaees ent 


commands your res spect and 


Ci ‘ACIION? 


The pen-written statement with hur- 
ried, uncertain figures that reaches you 
about the tenth of the month—or the neat, 
accurate Burroughs-made statement 
that reaches you on the first or second. 


Almost unconsciously you think well 
of the firms who send you neat, accu- 
rate statements. 


When your customers open their mail 
how will they feel about the statements 
you are sending them? 

Let the Burroughs man tell you how easy it is to 
get your statements ‘out on the first” with a Burroughs 
Statement Machine and how this same machine can 


be used for all of your figure detail work as well. 
wake It adds, subtracts, multiplies and divides. 


> 


Burroughs 


ADDING*BOOKKEEPING-BILLING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 6092 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen —Please send me information concegning the 
Burroughs Statement Machine. 


SSIS aa Gaia a Ne A Saint hee! 
Vor] 
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Bosch Ignition for Fords 


Sn100 


th in Traffic 


Your Ford won’t buck and jerk when you 
throttle down—if you equip it with Type 
600 Bosch Ignition. 


The engine will be smooth and flexible at low 
speed—it will accelerate just as smoothly when 
you speed up. 

After a traffic tie-up, you’ll dart away ahead 
of the crowd. You won’t even have to touch 
the spark lever. 


You get wonderful results when your Ford is 
equipped with Type 600 Bosch Ignition. It 
banishes ignition troubles—adds power— 
keeps plugs clean, and makes starting easy. 


Try it—you get your money back in 30 days 
if you’re not satisfied. 


Order through your dealer or direct. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 


Box 6012, Springfield, Mass.’ 


MAXWELL HOUSE. 


5,000 pounds,—200,000 cups of Maxwell 
House have been purchased for the enjoy- 
ment of the passengers of the Leviathan. 


T is fitting that the world’s finest and 
largest ship, the LEVIATHAN, should 


serve the finest and most popular coffee— 


LEVIATHAN 


SOLD ONLY IN SEALED 
TIN CANS — CONVENIENT 
TO OPEN AND USE 


"Good 
tothe 
Last. 
Drop 


REG US, PATOFR, 


| 


. on two trucks and drove to his wealthy 


ton-eeieel 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


terror reigns in the underworld, even more 
strongly than at sea,” altho ‘the city 
hijacker resorts to gunplay only as a last 
resort.’’ Many leading bootleggers in the 
large centers of population already have 
been driven out of business, says O’Don- 
nell, chiefly because— 


The city hijacker has his sources of in- 
formation; he knows the habits of the cops, 
and his wits are tuned to the ways of the 
underworld. 

For the mdst part he depends on his wits 
to separate the bootleggers from their 
booze andgold. Clever schemes, such as the 
paying-teller racket, the furnished-room 
stunt and the fake-credential game have 
brought millions of dollars to hijackers. 

The paying-teller racket was first worked 
in New York City. Strangely enough, 
Jimmy Shevlin was the victim. Jimmy had 
$25,000 worth of good rye whisky in his’ 
warehouse. He was approached by a 
booze broker who said he represented a 
rich man up in the country who wanted to 
put a big supply of liquor in his country 
home. Jimmy agreed to sell his stock, which 
consisted of three hundred eases, for 
$25,000, making delivery to the rane 
address. 


The terms agreed on were cash 
on delivery. 
In due course Jimmy loaded his stuff 


a 


patron’s home. When Jimmy saw the big, 
beautiful residence, which stood quite 
distance back from the road, and noted the 
well-kept grounds, with gardeners mowin: 
the lawnand tinkering with the flower-beds, 
he figured everything was all right, an 
drove into the ground and up to the house. 
A young man in his shirt-sleeves was sitting 
on the wide veranda, smoking a cigaret. 
He looked like a college boy. As Jimmy 
and his two trucks came to a halt, the young 
man sauntered carelessly up. . 

“What you got there?” he asked, nod: 
ding toward the trucks. 

“Some stuff for Mr. So-and-So,”’ Jimmy 
answered. 

“Oh, yes,” said the young man. 
said you'd probably be here. 
in the cellar.” 

“Sure,” said Jimmy, ‘‘but how about 
the cash?” 

“That's: all right. 


bes 
. 


“Da | 
Just put 


Dad left a check for 


Jimmy snorted. Only the dumbest boot- 
leggers accept checks, and Jimmy isn” 
exactly dumb. He so informed the youn 
man. The youngster just smiled and said 
“Oh, I guess you’ll accept this one—it’s 
certified.” ae 

‘“Let’s see it,’’ requested Jimmy. 

The young man entered the house and 
returned a few minutes later with a certi- 
fied check for $25,000 made out to Jimmy 
Shevlin. It looked as regular as rain, but 
Jimmy was still a bit dubious. 

“How do I know this is your dad’s cheek 
or that it is any good?” he asked. 

When the young man feigned indignation 
that his father’s integrity should be ques 
tioned, Jimmy asked him if he objected 
Jimmy’s calling up the bank and checkin 
up & bityi tes - 

_‘“Not at all,” was the retort. 
right in and I’ll show you the te 
phone.” os ge 

Jimmy called the bank on which th 
check was drawn. — : rt ae 

“Ask for Mr. So-and- 0, he payin 
7 Pier wr Oe tee a 


— the young man suggested. Jimmy 
did. 

He explained that he had in his hand 
Mr. So-and-So’s certified check for $25,000, 
and asked if it were good, and if the bank 
had a record of it. 

“We have,’ stated the paying-teller, 
“and you need have no fear. I wish I had 
his check for a million.” 

Now, thoroughly satisfied, Jimmy un- 
loaded the booze and went back to New 
York. Next morning he went to the bank 
on which the check had been drawn and 
presented it for collection. Immediately 
there was a conference of the heads of the 
bank and Jimmy began to feel uneasy. 
Finally the cashier came to the window and 
said: ‘‘This check is a forgery. Where did 
you get it?” 

Jimmy didn’t explain right away, but 
asked for the paying-teller. When that 
gentleman came to the window, Jimmy 
said: ‘Do you remember me calling you 


up yesterday afternoon and asking you 


about this check?” 

The paying-teller gave Jimmy a blank 
look and shook his head in the negative. 
Questioned by Jimmy, he admitted his 
name was the same as that given to Jimmy 
by the young man at the country home, 
but denied ever having talked to anybody 
about that particular check. The bank 
officials then called their detective agency, 
but Jimmy told them that he didn’t want 
anything done about it. 

“You see,” Jimmy explained to me, ‘‘I 
eouldn’t make a holler because I was deal- 
ing in something which the law says is not 
legitimate. I took my loss and said noth- 
ing. The bank’s paying-teller is working 
with some big hijacker. There was no way 
to prove that I had talked with that paying- 
teller, and the bank officials would have 
laughed at me if I’d tried. They knew I 
was in the bootleg game, and a bootlegger’s 
social or business standing ain’t so good 


that he ean go around yelling thief at: 


paying-tellers.”’ 

**But how about the man up in the coun- 
try? Couldn’t you go back there and do 
something?” I asked. 

Jimmy laughed. ‘“I went back, but 
I knew before I got there what I’d find 
—an unoccupied house. [ did find just 
that. The gang that hijacked me. knew 
where the owner was and knew that they 
eould stage a hijack scheme there one after- 
noon without getting into trouble or taking 
much risk. The son was one of the gang. 
The gardeners were inthe gang. If I hadn't 
taken the check I’d probably have deliv- 
ered the booze at the points of several guns. 
No doubt each guy there had a rifle or 
shotgun hidden in the flower-beds.” 


- The second trick of the city hijackers, 
the furnished room stunt, generally is 
worked by two gangsters, according to 
O'Donnell. One a well-drest youth, and 


the other attired as a chauffeur. We read: 


_ The latter, posing as driver for a wealthy 
man, approaches a big dealer in booze and 
explains that his boss is in the market for 
twenty-five cases of Scotch or rye. ‘But,’ 
he says to the bootlegger, “I don’t get 
such a big salary that I couldn’t use a little 
extra cash. Now if I fix it so that you get 
the boss’s business, I want a commission. 
You can add a few dollars extra for each 


bi Ain e, see? Ng 5 ; 
If the bootlegger agrees to this, and it’s 
a hundred to one that he will, the fake 
jauffeur gives the ‘‘order” and tells the 
ootlegger to deliver the stuff to a certain 


umbe 


ease, and after the deal is over slip me, 


ron a certain street at three o’clock 
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10 
Shaves 
Free 


What we were up against 


e 
to sell a Shaving Cream 
GENTLEMEN: By V. K. STety a Chief Chemist 
We are successful soap makers, as you know. One of our soaps has 
now. become the leading toilet soap of the world. 
But we knew, when we started to make a Shaving Cream, that we 
must face these conditions: 
Nearly every possible customer was using some shaving soap. Most 
of them were satisfied—many were wedded to it. 
Our only possible chance to get them to change was to make a super- 
lative cream. 
We asked 1,000 men 
So we asked 1,000 average men what their ideal was in a shaving cream. 
‘Then we started out to meet their requirements as no one else had done. 
It took 18 months. We made up and tested 130 formulas before we met 
those men’s ideals. But we knew that in formula No. 130 we had 
a wonderful shaving cream. 
Then we told men about it—offered ten-shave tests. Men by the 
millions tried it, and changed from their soap to ours. Before many 
months, Palmolive Shaving Cream had captured the dominant place. 


Its best quality 


Palmolive Shaving Cream excels in five ways. Four are qualities men 
wanted. But one, which only we chemists knew, is greatest of them all. 


Your greatest satisfaction comes from the super-strong bubbles. They 
hold the hairs erect for cutting. That’s the main reason for your quick, 
clean, easy shaves, and why your razor seems so sharp. Weaker 
bubbles let the hairs fall down, so you pass them over. That’s the 
chief of late discoveries in regard to shaving cream. 


For your sake and our sake, try Palmolive Shaving Cream. Watch its 
five unique advantages. It will bring you a life-long delight. Please 
act now. : 
. Five reasons why 
1—It multiplies itself in lather 250 . 4—Strong bubbles support the hairs 
times. for cutting. 
2—It softens the beard in 1 minute. 


3—It maintains its creamy fullness 5—The palm and olive oil blend 


for 10 minutes on the face. brings fine after-effects. 
TEN SHAVES FREE 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-491, Milwaukee, 


RyAsavaus’ s Beth ermieeS Niele bela Wle Sa lesela ecw hpi. 8 3 hah .4is 88 6 Re GSE CED: 6 ae 
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DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


N these great buildings where 
smooth working, durable and 
beautiful hardware is an essential 
—there you will find Russwin. 


And the very qualities that have 
led architects of national reputa- 
tion to specify Russwin Hardware 
for their finest buildings also make 
Russwin pre-eminently the hard- 
ware for the home. 


Some noteworthy buildings equipped 
throughout with Russwin Hardware 


Army and Navy Building...... Washington 
Cleveland Discount Building...... Cleveland 
Hanna Building .......--. ..-Cleveland 
Singer Building....---.-.....-. New York 
Houlder Building .......-.. Buenos Aires 
Standard Oil Building ...-..- San Francisco 
Powell Building...........-.- New Haven 
Chicago Trust Co. Building........ Chicago 


Inter-Zone Building ........-.. 
R.H. Macy Building....-..-.- 
Dexter-Horton Building 
Pennsylvania Hotel...-....-..- 
Plaza Hotel and Annex.... 


McAlpin Hotel and Annex...... New York 
(lamactlAotel. ont. stele nies crete New York 
Statler Hotels ...-..-St. Louis and Detroit 
Hotel Traymore ......+--++-. Atlantic City 
Bellevue-Stratford.-........-- Philadelphia 
loteliShermatur syaiisiseisiecietarisio icago 
Drake Flotel tens  crsyeteisl evestoliovena) ehelniiel oie Chicago 
eaten & aCe ee OP OM ar tore ac Chicago 
William Penn Hotel ........--. Pittsburgh 
Secloachi ilotelmceisrsie’ser< sar eteraieane Louisville 
Francis Marion Hotel... .. Charleston, S. C. 
BoarvAtt Elotell sire ere leva ol aein« Augusta, Ga. 
Posto tice terre iene tale tle is Birmingham, Ala. 
Supreme Court and Library ...-Salem, Ore. 
Gustom! Elousei: cin aitieyeisie'e 280 San Francisco 
Temple of Justice ......... Olympia, Wash. 
Municipal Building...........- New York 
New York Public Library....... New York 
City and County Building. ...... Pittsburgh 
American Consulate ........ Rio de Janeiro 
Chattanooga Memorial Auditorium 
Mntversity Glib sos sls sel San Francisca 
Kansas City Athletic Club 

Pellegr spevsrcnaks fo clicweney steuavster severe Omaha 
DVI a Gor Ate cists icles crores Hyde Park, IIl. 
Brooklyn State Hospital ......... Brooklyn 
Manhattan College .......-++.- New York 
Orlando State Bank ......... Orlando, Fla. 
Weaver High School...... Hartford, Conn. 
Missouri Pacific Hospital... .....- St. Louis 
National Bank of Japan.......-.-.- Tokio 
H.C. Frick Residence, Prides Crossing, Mass. 


A. O. Trostel Residence.......-- Milwaukee 
C. Oliver Iselin Residence. . . Brookville, L.I. 
Arthur Curtis James Residences ........-- 

Newport and New York City 


“To Russwin-ize is to Economize” 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hardware Corpn., Suc. 


New Britain, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco London 
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The address given 
generally is in a good neighborhood, close 
to a big hotel. 

At the address given the stage is set. 
A week before the hijackers have rented 
a room on the first floor of one of the most 


the next afternoon. 


imposing residences in the street. They 
pose as salesmen. At the outset they have 
rnade every effort to get into the good 
eraces of the woman who rented the room. 
They began calling her mother about the 
second day. 

At five minutes to three on the day the 
booze is to be delivered the chauffeur dons 
his uniform and goes to a telephone where 
he ean see the house and still be out of 
sight. At the same minute the second 
hijacker takes off his coat and hat and tells 
the landlady that he is expecting some 
samples, and that he will go out and see if 
they are coming. 

When the bootlegger drives up with his 
truck at three o’clock he finds a well-drest 
youth in his shirt-sleeves on the front 
steps. He asks if Mr. So-and-So lives in 
this residence and the young man says he 
does, also admitting that he is the son of 
the household. Reassured, the bootlegger 
explains what he has, and the young man 
tells him to bring it in, adding that his 
father will be home any minute now. 
Once the booze is stacked up in the first 
floor room, the young man says, ‘Sit down 
and have a cigaret. Dad will be here in a 
minute to pay you.” While they puff at 
their cigarets, the telephone rings. The 
young man hastens into the hall and calls 
to the landlady, ‘‘Never mind, mother. 
I'll answer it.”’ 

The bootlegger, hearing the youth call 
the woman mother, thinks, of course, that 
everything is all right. He hears the young 
man talking over the wire with somebody, 
but he doesn’t know that it is the chauffeur. 
When the young fellow returns, he says 
casually, ‘‘Dad just phoned that he would 
be right over.” They wait five or ten 
minutes, chatting and smoking, and then 
in saunters the chauffeur. ‘‘ Your father is 
over at the Hotel Blank and ean’t get 
away. He wants you to bring this gentle- 
man over there so he can pay him.” 

The bootlegger and the two hijackers go 
out and start for the hotel in the bootleg- 
ger’s truck. Just as they start, the young 
man turns to the chauffeur and says: 
“You'd better stay at the house, as that 
room is open.” With that the chauffeur 
hops off and goes back to the room. Once 
the truck turns the corner, however, he 
dashes around another corner, gets his own 
truck and drives up to the door. Quickly 
he loads the booze that the bootlegger has 
just delivered and drives off. Meanwhile 
the bootlegger and the other hijacker go to 
the hotel and as they enter the lobby the 
hijacker requests his victim to take a seat 
while he finds out where his dad is. He 
goes to the desk and asks the clerk some 
inconsequential question, returns to the 
bootlegger and says: ‘‘ Dad’s in a conference 
up in room such-a-number. He wants me 
to come up and get your money.” 

He then gets in the elevator, gets off at 
the mezzanine floor, goes out by an exit 
which the bootlegger can’t see and soon 
joins his pal. 

After the bootlegger has warmed his 
heels for ten or fifteen minutes he gets sus- 
picious, asks the clerk if Mr. So-and-So is 
in a conference in such-and-such a room, is 
told that nobody by that name is known at 


' 


‘the hotel, and then realizes that he has been 
victimized. He rushes back to the place 
to which he delivered his goods, learns that 
mother is merely the landlady and that his 
booze is gone forever. 

He can’t complain to the police, because, 
as Jimmy Shevlin says, ‘‘ Booze ain’t got no 
rights.” 


As O’Donnell observes, the third trick 
of the hijackers, the fake credential game, 
is so old that it ‘““has been worked almost 
to death 'in every large city and along the 
Canadian and Mexican borders.” Never- 
theless, occasionally it is pulled off because 
of some clever alterations or improvements 
upon the basic idea. For instance: 


When the spring rush across the borders 
started late in April, four hijackers out- 
fitted themselves with a big motor-truck 
and four complete sets of badges and other 
credentials carried by Federal enforcement 
officers. They stationed two of the party 
on one of the main roads coming out of 
Canada. ; = 8 

After a short wait a truckload of booze 
came along. They stopt it, showed their 
badges, got on the seat with the driver an 
the guard, and told the pair to drive to the 
nearest police station. Arrived there they 
showed their credentials to the officers in 
charge and told them to hold the two rum- 
smugglers until they came back for them. 
With the two smugglers in jail, the fake 
prohibition officers drove the truck to the 
next town, sold the booze to a hotel-keeper 
there, and drove off in the truck they had 
confiscated. 

Hardly had the booze been stored in the 
hotel cellar when the other two hijacker: 
descended upon the place to raid it. They 
confiscated the liquor, backed up the truck 
which they bought at the outset of thei 
game, loaded the liquor on this, placed the 
hotel-keeper under arrest (after showing 
their credentials) and drove away. These 
four hijackers sold that same load of booze 
half a dozen times between the Canadian 
border and Albany, where they got into a 
row over the division of receipts, knifed 
one of their number and split up. 

There are hundreds of schemes to cheat 
the cheaters, but these are typical. Fed 
eral Secret Service men and Federal prohi- 
bition enforcement officers to whom I hav 
talked about this business estimate that the 
hijackers get more than a million dollars a 
month from the bootleggers. And ye 
there is never a howl of protest from th 
victims. Many turn hijackers, engage 
their own gunmen and retrieve their losses. 
while many hire more gunmen and attempt 
to fight off the wolves of bootleggery. 


trust each other with the same trust that 
the old-time crooks enjoy. The bootleggers 
live in terror of the hijackers and the hi- 
jackers, in turn, live in terror of each other. 
It is a case of dog eat dog, but it is working 
to the benefit of the average citizen be- 
cause it has reduced the number of gang: 
sters and has made the streets of our lar: 
cities safer places in which to walk. 


National Prohibition |Commissione 
Haynes, in a series of articles now runnin 
in the newspapers, also mentions the num 
ber of gangsters who have been withdraw: 
from their ordinary walks of life, and_ 
now interested in bootlegging. His co: 
sions are not so optimistic as to the in 
provement which such a change may mé 
in our criminal circles, _ nine 
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The greatest Health Contest ever held 
closes August 15—$5000.00 in prizes—If 
you have been helped by Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, send in your report NOW! 


Constipation is an almost 
universal evil, and one of 
the most difficult to cure. 
Thousands have found 
that Fleischmann’s Yeast 
overcomes constipation 
naturally and perma- 
nently, 


People troubled with loss of 
appetite and energy, or faulty 
digestion, have found that these 
troubles disappear when they 
eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 


larly. 


a. 
q 


You still have time 


to enter! 


Only a few days more till the Fleischmann Health 
Contest closes. On August 16 the judges will begin 
their task of selecting the prize-winning reports. Get 
yours in at once! 

$5000.60 will be distributed for the most interest- 
ing and convincing stories of what Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has done for you. Everyone who has been 
helped by Fleischmann’s Yeast prior to July 15, when 
this Contest began, is eligible for a prize. 

Ever since the health value of Fleischmann’s Yeast was 
discovered, leading scientists have been working to reveal all 
the facts about this unique fresh food. Today we know 
definitely how Fleischmann’s Yeast builds new strength and 
vigor— how it removes the cause of skin and stomach troubles 
—how it will overcome constipation naturally and per- 
manently. 

Hundreds of thousands of men and women have learned 
by actual experience the value of the familiar little yellow- 
labeled cake. If you are one of them—we urge you to send 
in your report. 

Write for full details, together with the special sheet on 
which all contestants’ letters must be written. You have until 
midnight of August 15 to mail your story. 

This contest is open freely to all (employees of The Fleisch- 
mann Company excepted). There are no restrictions—no 
obligations on your part. Simply say: Send me the Fleisch- 
mann Health Contest Folder at once. 2THE FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY, P.O. BOX 1251, City Hall Station, New York City. 


Win one of these 153 cash prizes— 


First prize $1000—Second prize $500—Third prize $500—10 prizes 


of $100 each—40 prizes of $25 each—100 prizes of $10 each 


Skin troubles are the 
body’s warning that 
something is wrong. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
helps to correct their 
cause by keeping stom- 
ach and intestine in a 
natural, healthy state. 


_ FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST” 
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Cee errrm- © 
ISGerm-tim ec 


One month’s protection. 


b In summer, germs swarm 

Lec by the billion. All that 

stands between them and 

the milk your children drink is the little 
paper cap on your milk bottle. 

How absurd to open this cap with an 
ice-pick, or a fork, or your thumb! You 
punch a hole in the cap; you crumple 
it; you can’t replace it so it will be any 
real protection. 

Perfection Caps are different. They 
lift by a reinforced tab which will not 
tear off. And you can replace them as 
often as you wish. 

Send the coupon today for a month’s 
free supply of Perfection Caps—trythem 
—then tell your milkman that you want 
Perfection Caps on your milk in the 
future. No bothersome salesman will 
call—no expense involved. Just send 
the coupon, and the caps will be mailed, 
with an interesting booklet. 


) 


Mail the coupon now. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 


This is the Perfection 
Milk Bottle Cap with 
the Reinforced Tab 
that won't tear off. 
Use it time after time. 
It keeps your milk free 
from dirt and odors. 


L.D.7 


THE 
SMITH-LEE CO, 
537 Fitch St., 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please 
send me a month’s supply of 

Perfection Caps. 
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HOW A TRAMP WRITER POURED MORE 
“ SING’? INTO SINGAPORE 
Foster, a young 


\ X JHEN Harry L: : : 
American college man, bought pas- 


sage on a ship bound from Hongkong to 
Singapore, he was, so far as occupation 
and destination were concerned, a tramp, 
albeit ‘‘a decidedly aristocratic, respect- 
able sort of tramp,” for he had money in 
his pocket, a suitcase full of decent clothes, 
and a portable typewriter wherewith to 
justify his vagraney by writing about it. 
On arriving in Singapore a few weeks later 
he was still a tramp, but a tramp of a very 
different kind, for his appearance pro- 
claimed to all the world that he was down 


and out. His features were gaunt and 


A LITERARY TRAMP 


Harry L. Foster landed in Singapore broke. 
Pocketing his pride, he tried begging, which led 
to his discovering a way to pocket some money. 


hungry-looking, his hair and a newly 
acquired beard unkempt, and his once 
lily-white suit was mud-colored and ragged. 
Worst of all, he was absolutely penniless 
and knew no one in the city to whom he 
could turn for succor. 

This reversal of fortune can be traced 
to his meeting an Italian, an alleged poet, 
on the steamer. Foster and his new-found 
companion were left in the lurch at Saigon, 
the: ship having gone off without them 
while they were seeing the sights there. 
Eventually the “‘poet”’ went on to Singa- 
pore by water, after tramping as far as 
Pnom Penh with Foster. The American, 
intent on continuing the journey by land, 
struck into the wilderness. After many 
adventures and misadventures of which he 
tells in his new book, ‘‘A Beacheomber in 
the Orient’? (Dodd, Mead & Company) he 
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Made especially for use 
on Noiseless Typewrit- 
ers. Produces beautiful, 
clear-cut copies of good 
color strength. Copies 
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yuTihoPy 


Noiseless 


Send us samples of your 
copy paper and number 
of copies you wish to 
produce, and we will pre- 
scribe a carbon for your 
Fan Fold machine that 
will give you the great- 
est satisfaction. 


Underwood 
Fan Fold 


This carbon paper is 
made especially for use 


uLnKery on the Royal Quiet mod- 
ans el. Produces copies of 
R ] fine color strength, and 
oya gives the greatest satis- 
Quiet faction on this machine. 


Ask your stationer for your kind of MultiKopy. 
If he cannot supply you, write us. 


F. S. Webster Company 
Incorporated 


ind 334 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Philadelphia 
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its patentable nature. 
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For a Cool, 
Clean Home 
This Summer 


This free booklet shows you 
in an interesting, graphic 
way, the comfort and econ- 
omy o onarch Metal 
Weather Strips—how they 
close cracks around win- 
dows and doors, thus ena- 
bling youto shut up the street 
side or windward side o 
your house during the day 
and keep out the hot dust- 
laden air—and in winter 
how they save coal, stop 
draughts, etc. Send a post 
card today for this booklet 
— “Comfort’’— it will come 
to you by return mail. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


498) Penrose St. St. Louis, Missouri 


Also manufacturers of Monarch 
Casement Hardware 


tt last reached Singapore in the confident 
xXpectation that his baggage, which had 
een on the Hongkong steamer, would be 
waiting him there. The ‘‘poet”’ however, 
» temperamental and unreliable comrade, 
o say the least, had helped himself to 
“oster’s belongings and funds. Thus it 
vas that the formerly aristocratic tramp 
ound himself walking the streets mechan- 
eally, a very plebeian hobo, indeed. 
de realized that his plight was far from 
omic because, as he notes in his book— 


Singapore at that moment was overflow- 
ng with human derelicts. Some were pro- 
essional heachcombers. Some were well- 
neaning but weak-willed sailors who had 
nissed their ships. Others were discharged 
smployees from the rubber estates or the 
in mines, for with the slump in rubber and 
in—the principal industries of the Malay 
States—many better-class Europeans were 
inding themselves stranded. Nowhere in 
my travels had I ever found a city so full 
xf down-and-outs as was Singapore at that 
articular moment. 

In Latin America, where I had drifted 
ubout for two years, it was quite easy to 
ind employment. Many victims of the 
wanderlust knocked about from one place 
(0 another, finding jobs as mechanics and 
sypists, and holding the jobs just long 
snough to earn the price of passage to an- 
other place. Firms there were accustomed 
(o these tramps, and usually had positions 
‘or them. The Latin Americans, if they 
had sufficient education for these positions, 
were usually too proud to work, and the 
irms had to employ some one. 

But in the Orient conditions were en- 
tirely different. Chinamen filled the me- 
shanical and elerical jobs, and the only 
smployment for the average European was 
im some executive capacity, for which a 
rifting vagabond is not fitted. The 
whole scheme of the British was to main- 
fain racial supremacy and prestige by 
amploying white men only as managers. 
And these managers came out from home 
on contract. Even if there were a vacancy 
in some minor position, and a white man 
were willing to work for the same low wages 
us a Chinaman, the firm would not lower 
white prestige by employing him beside 
the Chinese. 


Lacking the all-important wherewithal 
to placate suspicious boarding-house land- 
ladies, and unable even to qualify as 
4 sailor and thereby get free lodgings at 
the seaman’s home, Foster mournfully 
20ncluded that ‘‘there was only one way 
to get my next meal—walk up to some 
other white man and beg for it,” altho 
“during all my self-supported travels in 
South America I had taken special pride 
n the fact that I had never had to ask Me 
any thing and I hated to do it now.’ 
ee efore, 


as. stood in indecision while three lordly 
pene Englishmen hurried quickly past 
as tho they guessed my intention. I 
letermined to stop the fourth. And yet 
i — t. For as chance would have it, 
» proved to be that plump-jowled chap 
rom the train (a Britisher who had al- 
y snubbed Foster on the trip to Rings 
) and I would have starved first. I 
ould stop the next, whoever he might a 

s an odd-looking fellow in a khaki 
ne this. hard face suggested that he, 
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“There’s a roof that’s off my mind 
until 1943 at least” 


Put yourself in this man’s place. His new building is covered with a Barrett 
Specification Roof. In his hand is a Surety Bond, issued by a great national 
bonding company—a bond which absolutely guarantees this roof against 
repair and maintenance expense for 20 years. 


Such a definite guarantee can only be secured with a Barrett Specification 
Roof. For The Barrett Company is the only company which backs its roofs 
with a Surety Bond. 


And while Barrett Specification Roofs are bonded for 20 years we can name 
many roofs of this type which are in excellent condition after 40 or more 
years of hard service. Moreover they offer unsurpassed fire protection— 
always take the base rate of fire insurance. Moderate in first cost, bonded 
against maintenance expense, they have proved themselves the most eco- 
nomical roofs that it is possible to build. 


Back of Barrett Specification Roofs stand these 4 factors: 


1. The Barrett S pecification—a formula for flat (or nearly flat) roof construction drawn 
up by Barrett technical men with the cooperation of Jeading architects, engineers 
and contractors. ‘‘The best built-up roof that can be constructed”—this was their 
aim. Time has proved that they achieved it. 


to 


. Standardized materials—The Barrett Specification rigidly prescribes the quality 
and quantity of materials: the necessary number of layers of Specification Felt, the 
requisite amount of Barrett Specification Pitch, the top coat of pitch poured (not 
mopped) and finally the wearing surface of firmly embedded gravel or slag. so essen- 
tial to right roof construction. 


. The man who lays the roof—Only a man with an earned reputation for good work can 
qualify to lay a Barrett Specification Roof—can obtain the 20-year bond for the 
owner of the building. 


ies) 


4. The Barrett Inspection Service—Highly trained Barrett technical men are on the 
job to see that the Barrett Specification is followed in every detail. Only after 
their O.K. has been received is the Bond issued. 


Investing in a definite period of guaranteed service is the modern, efficient 
way of buying roofs. And that means a Barrett Specification Roof. 


There are two types of Barrett Specification Roofs—Type “AA,” bonded 
for 20 years; Type “A,” bonded for 10 years. Both are built of the same 
high-grade materials, the only difference being in the quantity used. 


We will gladly and promptly send you copies of the Barrett Specification— 
free, of course. 


The Company 


40 RECTOR STREET — NEW YORK CITY 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 
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The purpose of HEINZ 
Vinegar is to impart flavor and 
develop flavor—not simply 
to make things sour. That is 
why salads made with HEINZ 
Vinegar taste better. All the 
care in selection of materials, 
the skill in preparation, the 
long aging in wood, are to 
create that rich, mellow tang 
and aroma. 

H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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also, had known how it felt to be hungry. 
He seemed a likely prospect. 
‘‘Hxeuse me,”’ I said, ‘“but ean you spare 


OE 


a few cents for a cup of coffee 

He did not hurry past. 
stopt and looked at me. 

“Vou’re a new one—ain’t you?” 

I began to wonder whether I had stopt 
a police officer. Beneath his sun-helmet, 
his face defied reading. It was a peculiar 
face wherein no two features were in 
harmony. His eyes popped forward; so 
did his nose, and his jaw. It was as tho 
each feature were trying to make itself 
more prominent than the others. 

“Yes,’”’ | admitted, “‘I’m new.” 

He grinned. 

“Then let me tell you something. Don’t 
bum a man like you was afraid of ‘im. 
Act like you’d push ’is bleedin’ fyce in if 
’e didn’t ’and out somethin’. And ’ere’s 
some more: 1 know where you ean sell 
that bloody camera you’re carryin’ and 
then we’ll both ’ave a cup of coffee.”’ 

Tt seems that I had met ‘‘The Kid.” 

He pawned my camera for six dollars 
at a shop kept by a Hindu; then he led the 
way to a waterfront saloon, a long narrow 
room with a bar in the center and a dilap- 
idated piano in one corner. Several other 
bums were lounging at one of the plain 
wooden tables. 

“T sye, Kwong!” 

Kwong, the proprietor, a young English- 
speaking Chinaman, came hurrying forward. 

‘Kwong,’ explained the Kid, “is the 
whitest Chink in Singapore. Ain’t you, 
Kwong? Any time I need a bloody dollar, 
’e’s the man’ll give it to me, ain’t you, 
Kwong?” 

The Chinaman was reticent about com- 
mitting himself to any such promise. 
Evidently the Kid was only too frequently 
in need of the dollar. But to-day he dis- 
played my six dollars with an air of great 
pride, and Kwong, immediately rubbing 
his hands together and bowing, sent out 
for a big bowl of chop-suey, and brought us 
a couple of whisky-stengahs. 

I was not keen about sticking to the Kid. 
For a roughneck, he was not unlikable, 
but there was something peculiar about 
his eyes that I seemed to have remembered 
about the eyes of convicts back in Sing Sing 
when I was a newspaper reporter in New 
York. At that moment, however, I 
could not choose my company. The other 
bums gathered at my table—hard-faced 
men in clothing as disreputable as my own, 
professional vagabonds, all of them, who 
made their living by telling hard-luck 
stories to the passing tourists, and wouldn’t 
have accepted employment if they could 
have found it. Kwong brought the drinks. 
The whisky was strong, with a raw, burning 
taste; it helped to smooth away the scruples 
that I had about mixing with these bums. 
The gathering became a party—with me 
as host—and chop-suey for the banquet. 

“Bring me the banjo, Kwong!” com- 
manded the Kid, and Kwong brought a 
dilapidated instrument with a _ badly 
battered head, and one string missing. 
But the Kid could play two or three tunes 
upon it, and did so. The piano over in the 
corner attracted my attention, and I made 
it a duet. I could play ragtime by ear, 
not always with the correct base, but al- 
ways with good rhythm and considerable 
violence. ‘There was a loose board in the 
floor in front of the piano upon which 
I could beat time with one foot, while 
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Carries Great Messages 


‘Around the World 


HAT statement adequately ex- 

presses what is perhaps the 
greatest influence of radio in de- 
veloping and bettering human 
fraternal interest, not only between 
the people of one community, of one 
country, of one state, or even a 
single nation, but between all 
nations and all peoples of the world. 

Be these n@essages from govern- 
ment leaders—from the heads of 
the world’s greatest educational 
institutions or from those who stand 
foremost in the arts of the world— 
they will serve to bring the human September 24 to 
race into closer contact. October 1. 1923 

In the past ages great orators and $5000_in Cash Prizest 
writers, famous poets and musicians ipa dig lye aie 
have swayed the destinies of nations, and have been in 
strumental in the rise and downfall of mighty empires 

In the future these same influences of similar grea 
minds will, through radio, create a better understandin, 
and a greater fraternal spirit between the people of th 
nations. 

It is the vacuum tube that has made possible this broat 
and far reaching application of radio telephony, and tha 
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Cunningham Vacuum Tubes, standard for all makes o 
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If you do, why not make a change 
to something more satisfactory 
There are 1,400 vocations o 
—362 professions, arts, and sciences, 344 businesses, a: 
700 trades. If you don’t know which you prefer, you can 
analyze your efficiency by applying to yourself the simple 
mental tests given in that uncommon book— 


How to Choose the Right Vocation 
By Holmes W. Merton, Vocational Counselor he 


This book was written especially to help men a 
women measure their true capacity scientifically and 
cide what line of effort would produce the best result 
the greatest satisfaction. 322 pages. - 


r2mo. Cloth, $1.50, net; $2.62, post-paid, 
Fuak & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., 


I kept the other on the loud pedal, and 
what I lacked in technique I applied in 
enthusiasm. It was not an artistic per- 
formance, but it delighted its audience. 

““"E ought to be on the styge,” said 
the Kid. 

A party of sailors coming up the road 
from the wharfs stopt to listen, and finally 
came inside. Kwong nodded his approval 
to me. Then another party of sailors 
eame along and dropt in. Kwong beamed, 
and set up the drinks for the Kid and 
myself. 

“Fine, boys,” he said, ‘‘keep it pee 

The Kid turned upon him. 

“Look ’ere, Kwong, what'll you give us 
to do this every night?”’ 

Kwong shrugged his shoulders. His 
was the conservatism of the Chinaman, 
and he did not like to increase his expense 
account. 

“T sye, Kwong, if you ’ad me for man- 
ager and this lad for pianist, we’d mike 
a bloody fortune for you.- Some one to 
go on board the ships and bring ’em ’ere, 
and somebody to entertain ’em when they 
come. What d’you sye? We'll do it if 
you'll pass the bleedin’ ’at for us. Won’t 
we, young feller?” 

I nodded. 


Kwong’s conservatism melted and _ his 
business instinet told him the arrangement 
would be a profitable one for his place. 
As a result, 


I banged the piano with new vigor, and 
the Kid began waylaying passers-by in 
the street, leading them in with promises 
of a riotous night. In they came—sailors 
on their way up the long street that led 
toward the red-light district, stopping to 
quench their thirst, and remaining to 
sing and dance. Night gathered, and they 
came in greater numbers, until the long 
narrow grog-shop was filled with European 
seamen, mostly Cockneys. It was a big 
night for Kwong. He, with his half-dozen 
Chinese bartenders, kept hurrying from 
table to table, dispensing liquor. The 
crowd had an insatiable thirst not only for 
drinks but for American ragtime. No 
sooner would I finish one piece than some 
one demanded another. 

“RH don’t always ‘it the right note,” 
said the Kid, ‘‘but when ’e does, ’e ’its 
it awful ’ard.”’ 

They liked the noise. They all sang. 
Some sang the piece I was playing; others, 
having heard only a few notes and mistaken 
it for something else, were singing what 
they thought I was playing. But every- 
body sang. Some danced. One sailor 


igged, his heavy shoes pounding upon the 
boards, while his friends beat time upon 
the wooden tables with their glasses and 
beer bottles. A big, awkward Scandinavian 
stoker staggered up from one of the seats, 
grinning like an imbecile, staring at the 
dancer as tho fascinated, and clumsily 
tried to imitate him. Others rose in pairs 
and began to fox-trot. Demands were 


made that Kwong send out for women ” 


partners. He protested that they were not 
obtainable, and that the police might 
object, anyhow. 
_ “ell with the police!” exclaimed some- 
body. : 
They grew noisier. Two men, arm in 
arm, began to gallop up and down the 
floor. Others whirled around and around. 
They crowded about me, naming their 
avorite selections. A gnarled, barrel- 
chested little man with a dent in his head 
‘ich he claimed to have received in the 
oer War, but which looked suspiciously as 
ee a a de Wer 9 hoat-hook, 
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sani~white 


You have noticed that 
in the best homes now- 
adays every detail of 
the bathroom, includ- 
ing the toilet seat, is 
white — ALL WHITE. 
The Church Sani- 
White Seat completes 
the harmony. It in- 
sures cleanliness. 


So delightfully clean! 


—the ALL WHITE bathroom 


Replace all old clos- 
et seats by Church 
Sani-White Toilet 


Seats. 


Clip—tTo remind 
the Architect. 


Tue closet shall 
Plate No 
complete as described, 
excepling the seat, 
which shall be Church 
Sani-White, Plate No. 
142, as made by the 
C. F. Church Mfg. Co., 
of Holyoke, Mass. 
(Plumbers are glad to 
furnish Church Seats 
with any make of 

bowl.) 


Se all roads led to Rome, all feet led 
to the Roman baths.” Yet, the Amer- 
ican bathroom of today with its ALL-WuHITE 
Cleanliness is, in its perfection of detail, the 
world’s ideal. The one outstanding develop- 
ment for beauty and sanitation, however, is 
the Church Sani-White Toilet Seat. It com- 
pletes the harmony. It insures perfect clean- 
liness. 


Sheathed with an ivory-white plating 
Tue old, varnished or painted, wood closet seats are 
now taboo. The Church Sani-White Toilet Seat is 
impervious to all moisture or dirt. Being non-porous 
it cannot hold odors. It is as easy to clean as porcelain. 
Will always retain its glossy whiteness and is guaran- 
teed not to change color, crack, craze, warp or chip. 
It will last a life-time. 


Install Church Sani-White Seats Now 


Have your plumber replace all the old closet seats now 
in your home. It’s a simple matter. 

No matter what make of bowls your architect speci- 
fies (or your dealer recommends) for your new home or 
building insist upon Church Toilet Seats with them. 
See specification at left. : 

Write for a small cross-section of a Church Sani- 
White Seat showing the impervious ivory-white 
sheathing, and for the interesting booklet, “Why 
White?” 

Architects, Plumbers, Jobbers, Contractors 
and Dealers—write for Catalogue. 


Cc. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
115 Orange Street 
Lstablished 1898, Holyoke, Mass. 
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The Cunarder 
FRANCONIA 


A great, new, twin-screw, tur- 
bine steamer, introducing — 
true to Cunard tradition—many 
novel and progressive ideas in 
construction and. equipment. 


Superb, spacious public rooms 
—models of refinement and 
good taste; exquisite bedrooms 
with bedsteads, hot and cold 
running water and privatebath- 
rooms—make the FRANCONIA 
stand out as an illustrious 
member of the famous Cunard 
fleet, and'a leader in the NEW 
YORK—QUEENSTOWN— 
LIVERPOOL service. 


She is especially the ship for those 
who love sports and are fond of 
physical exercise; they will delight in 
the FRANCONIA’S athletic equipment 
—her squash racquet court; her 
enormous and luxurious swimming 
pool; her electric rays bath; her well 
equipped gymnasiumr—all part of a 
great Athletic Arena extending up- 
ward throughtwo decks and occupy- 
ing the whole width of the steamer. 
The FRANCONIA is remarkably well 
equipped as a cruising steamer and 
will sail on November 15th on a 
Round the World Cruise under 
the management of the American 
Express Company. 


NEW YORK to CHERBOURG 
and SOU THAMPTON 


The Fastest Passenger Service 
De Luxe inthe World 


AQUITANIA BERENGARIA 
MAURETANIA 


CUNARD anp ANCHOR 


| STEAM SHIP LINES 


25 Broadway 
New York 
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DON’T BREATHE DUST 


but breathe as usual. Tiny NASAL- 
FILTER, a Hay- Fever and Asthma 
necessity. Postpaid $1.00. 

* NASALFILTERCO.. Saint Paul, Minn, 


‘ J ‘ 
PATENTS. INVENTORS should write for 


Free Guide Books and RECORD 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 

Vv 


CTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9th 


Washington, D. C, 
FRENCH 


GLUTEN 


Imported from France 


Foremost physicians will prescribe Brusson Jeune 
Gluten Bread if you have diabetes or obesity. Brusson 
Bread is scientifically fog ew Se by dietitians of highest 
standing. Palatable and nutritious. Small in bulk, never 
becomes stale. 20 million loaves eaten each year. Ask 

our grocer for Brusson Gluten Bread, or send $2.00 
‘or box of 15 loaves. Sent postpaid in United States. 
Diabetes booklet on request. Agency granted where 
not represented. 

THERAPEUTIC FOODS COMPANY, Inc. 
24 Stone St. Anents for U.S. A. New York 
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“There was never 


”? 


demanded that I play 
such another wench assweet as Mary Anne. 
He was going to sing it. The others im- 
mediately drowned him out, but he stood 
beside the piano, bawling the sentiments 
into my ear in a throaty bass voice, mean- 
while eontorting his gorilla-like face into 
the most frightful grimaces. All were in- 
sistent in their demands, threatening to 
beat up those who wanted something else, 
or to pound me to a pulp if I did not comply. 

Tt was a noisy mob, but it spent money 
with the proverbial recklessness of the 
drunken sailor. The grimiest and sootiest 
spent most freely. They sent drinks to me 
until the whole top of the instrument was 
lined with them—glasses of all sizes filled 
with every variety of intoxicant. They 
sent whatever they happened to be taking 
themselves—beer, whisky-soda, gin, ver- 
mouth, cocktails, highballs, liqueurs—an 
array that would have been worth a for- 
tune in the United States, and as fast as 
I could, I dumped the stuff through the 
open window beside me. 

And at length some cne started a fight. 
Two dancers had knocked over a table, 
upsetting several bottles of beer, and the 
incensed owners of the bottles had promptly 
retaliated by heaving them at the dancers. 
The Kid, as manager, rushed into the fray 
and began to remove his coat, very slowly 


| and deliberately, with the air of one who 


is conscious of his own power and is in no 
hurry to kill the other fellow. The Kid, 
who profest to be an ex-pugilist, as he 
was an ex-everything-else, had considerable 
reputation in local beachcombing circles, 
and the habitués of Kwong’s resort were 
said to avoid arguments with him, but 
these sailors: were new to the locality and 
were not daunted by his confident delibera- 
tion. They were all rushing forward to 
fight him when Kwong himself intervened. 

“here, there, boys, let’s not fight. It’s 
time to close up and the police will be 
along in a minute.” 

“Tell wi’ the police!” 
| But peace was finally established. The 
clock struck midnight, and Kwong, as- 
sisted by his Chinese bartenders, began to 
urge the reluctant patrons outside, cajoling 
them with promises of more fun the next 
night, and repeating many times his fear 
that the police would be around shortly. 
At length, when the door was shut behind 
the last staggering sailor, the bar resembled 
a wreck, with overturned tables and broken 
glass, but Kwong grinned broadly as he 
looked at his cash drawer. 

“Ow about it? Is it a steady job?” 
demanded the Kid. 

And Kwong nodded. He sent out for 
more chop-suey, and gave us both a mid- 
night supper, after which I spread my 
blanket upon the flat top of his bar, and 
stretched out for the night beside J. Claney 
Scruggs, my new partner, otherwise known 
as “‘ The Kid,” or by the self-awarded title of 
‘King of the Beachcombers.”’ The passing 
of the hat had brought us twelve dollars. 

I became a permanent fixture at Kwong 
Bee’s piano. ’ 

Kwong was not particular about his 
patrons and his patrons were not particular 
about their music. 

Each morning the Kid would visit the 
ships in the harbor to drum up trade. The 
Kid had the gift of gab, and he knew how 
to talk to sailors. If they went to the 
Maypole Bar, he told them they were sure 
to be short-changed; if they went to 
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: Another Cruise on the °t/ 


i Eas Sp ing 
‘ Jan. 26—June 3, 1924 


Philippines, Japan—at the height of 


Cherry Blossom time—Hawaiian Islands, 


San Francisco, Panama, etc. 


Cook’s Travel Service—with its unique 
chain of permanent offices all along the 


route—is conducting the cruise; 


the 


ship chartered isthe now famous 
SAMARIA, which proved herself so 


eminently suitable during our 1 


Golden Jubilee Cruise. 
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‘Leisure, Comfort and Luxury the Keynote 


Cruise Limited to 400 Guests 
Illustrated Literature on Request 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


NEW YORK 
245 Broadway 561 Fifth Ave. 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles — 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver — 
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THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 


Motor tourists and campers everywhere use 


the American Kampkook. 


soot and odor. Set 


é a } one minute. Simple, 
It’s All Inside 
When not in use all 
parts pack inside case 
protected against loss 
or breakage. Handy 

to carry. 


safe any where. 


Complete catalog 
Kampkooking nece 


American Gas Machine Co., Inc. — 


833 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 
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Robbie’s Bar, they were likely to have their 
pockets picked: if they went to the Happy 
Tar or the Square Deal Saloon, well, he 
didn’t like to talk about other people, but 
every one of the bartenders in both these 
resorts was afflicted with leprosy. 

In fact, according to the Kid’s stor y, there 
was only one really decent place in town, 
and that was Kwong Bee’s place—good 
liquor, big glasses, cheap prices, honest 
treatment, the best pianist east of Suez, 
and they could sing or dance all night and 
have as many fights as they wanted just 
as tho they were in their own homes. 

He brought them down in droves— 
grease-covered oilers and _ soot-covered 
stokers, grimy deck-hands and neatly drest 
stewards, square-jawed bucko mates and 
grizzled old sea captains, men from the 
four-masters and men from the big liners. 
No sooner would I finish one tune than 
some roughneck—perhaps’ some _ fellow- 
beacheomber whose companionship I would 
have scorned a few months earlier—would 
eommand, ‘‘Give us another, Jack,’ and 
I'd keep on playing. 

Foster remarks in his book, ‘‘Tt was not 
an elegant position, but I earned a living, 
and was not required to join the other 
beachcombers in begging for a livelihood.” 
He kept this position for some time, mean- 
while carefully saving his share of the 
proceeds, until “‘the noisiest night in the 
entire history of Kwong Bee’s,’’? when— 


Sixty lusty voices roared the songs 
I was playing, the songs they thought 
I ought to play, any songs at all. Men 
danced in pairs. One pair was trying to 
lack as high as possible. Another pair 
galloped around in circles. Two other 
pairs were having a pushing match. Twice, 
through collisions, I was knocked off the 
piano stool. Tables and chairs went over. 
There: were several arguments, of which 
I caught brief snatches. . 

Then came a crash. Some one had 
thrown the Kid clean over the bar and 
against the shelves of bottles. The bottles 
rocked, toppled over, and fell with a suc- 
eession of crashes. Liquor dript from 
shelf to shelf—little red drops of port wine, 
green drops of créme de menthe. Some 
one, catching the spirit of the occasion, 
began to seize other bottles and hurl them 
against the ceiling. Everybody was push- 
ing or pommeling his neighbor, all for no 
particular reason. Kwong, erying to them 
to stop, was seized by the neck, and came 
hurtling over the top of the piano, to fall in 
my lap, and send me to the floor. 

Then the police came—a British officer 
and several Sik 

‘‘What’s all this bloody row?”’ 

No one answered. 

“°Qo’s the boss ’ere?”’ 

The Kid strutted forward, trying to look 
impressive, despite a rapidly closing eye 
and a cut lip. 

“‘l’'m the manager,’’ he announced. 

The officer turned to me. 

‘‘And ’oo the ’ell are you?” 

“T’m the pianist. uly 

“Well, you’ve mide a bloody nuisance 
of your managing and your piano. Get 

‘the ’ell out of ere.” And to Kwong: 
“Tf you let those two beachcombers in ’ere 
again, I’ll tike your license.”’ 

1 was no longer a fixture at Kwong’s 
piano. 

By this time, tho, Foster had managed 
to amass enough of a “‘fortune’’ from his 
musical accomplishments to enable him 
o resume his rambles through the Orient 

tha rdle of an ‘“‘aristocratic’’ tramp. 
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Hauling away the ASHES 


T costs $1.20 aton to haul ashes in many cities 
—a dead loss. If the coal is not only high in 
ash, but dirty, full of non-combustible impurities 
that could have been removed at the mine, there 
is more haulage, more loss. 


Because it is clean bituminous coal, made so 
through the elimination of extraneous ash con- 
tents, Consolidation Coal has made a reputation 
for economy with manufacturers and other 
large users of coal. 


The list of Consolidation customers includes 
many of the names that have made American 
industry great. 


THE CONSOLIDATION. 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New ‘York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Market Street © CHICAGO, ILL. Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg) NORFOLK, VA. Nat'l Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Land Title Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Kirby Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 
LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices | GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 
WAUKEGAN. ILL. Waukegan Coal Company 


——_————— ee 
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, Merbert Tareyton 


Your Pipe’s old crony, Herbert 
Tareyton, is now put up in a 
25c packet that fits your pocket 
as neatly as a pouch. 

It’s the most popular high- 
grade tobacco in America today 
—mature—slow-burning— 
excellent! It is guaranteed to give 
you maximum pleasure per puff 
at minimum cost per pipeful. 

The new conforming lead foil 
pocket package keeps Herbert 
Tareyton Smoking Mixture 
fresh, and in prime condition. 
It is the ideal package for motor- 
ists, golfers and all outdoor men. 

Herbert Tareyton Mixture is 
sold everywhere in this conve- 
nient new 25c pocket size, and 
in the popular 50c package. 


Free Trial Package 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will be pleased to send 
generous sample if you will 
write us mentioning the name 
of your tobacconist. 


FALK TOBACCO CO., INC. 
44 West 18th Street New York 


ie 

something 
about it 
youll like” 
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WHY CURRENCY IS SCARCE 


OST people may not have noticed 

that greenbacks are less frequent 
than usual, but Treasury officials assure 
us that this is so, and two authorities are 
out with two reasons to explain the why of 
it. The financial editor of the New York 
Times calls attention to the fact that the 
shipment of American dollars to foreign 
countries is proceeding “‘at a rate unpar- 
alleled in history.’”? As other currencies 
tend to depreciate, the demand for our 
dollar, which has not depreciated, increases. 
Another large and solid reason for the grow- 
ing scarcity of currency, in the editorial 
opinion of The Manufacturers Record (Bal- 
timore), is that automobilists and others 
are carrying more money, and these sums 
constitute ‘“‘eurrency that is locked up.” 

As the Record editor sees it: 


There are thirteen million automobiles 
in the United States. Every automobile 
owner probably carries on an average two 
or three times as much ready eash in his 
pocket as he ever carried before he owned 
an automobile. He does this in order to 
meet emergencies which may happen on the 
road. A well-posted New York man said 
to the writer that he didn’t believe there 
was a well-to-do motorist in the country 
who didn’t always carry $100 stuck away 
in order to be prepared for an emergency, 
or a fine, or a broken tire upon the high- 
way. This money, said he, never comes 
into circulation. It is put away and held 
merely for a possible emergency. His 
estimate is probably not too high on the 
average for rich people, but of course too 
high for the average automobile user. In 
the aggregate however the amount of 
money locked up in the pockets of automo- 
bile owners is very great. Its extent has 
never been,taken into consideration in the 
discussion of curreney. It is altogether 
probable that the well-paid mechanics of 
to-day are carrying more money in their 
pockets than ever before. 

It is true that more money is being de- 
posited in savings banks than in former 
years, but this is scarcely equal to the in- 
creased income of the people as a whole, 
and especially of the mechanics. Many of 
them are carrying well-filled pocket-books 
of ready cash. 


This editor mentions as another reason 
the fact that practically every people in 
Central Europe is anxious to get and hoard 
the American dollar. According to the 
financial editor of the New York Times, 
who considers this phase more in detail: 


The call for American money is mainly 
in the form of one-dollar bills. Next in 
order is the demand respectively © for 
two-dollar, five-dollar and ten-dollar bills. 
A few twenties and fifties are scattered in 
the outgoing flow of American paper, but 
because of the high value of a fifty-dollar 
bill in terms of some debased currencies 
abroad, a denomination of this size is 
found difficult of handling. For that 
reason ten fives are chosen in prefer- 
ence. 


A surprize feature in the outflow is |, These persons are mailing one-,'t1 O-, | 


the fact that a vast amount of this money 
is being sent to Russia, this country prob- 
ably ranking second to Germany as the 
magnet for American paper. 

In each case, the reason given for the 
strong demand by Treasury officials is the 
same, namely the debased currencies of 
those countries. As a result of this devel- 
opment, a revision will have to be made in 
respect to an economic law which has been 
taught in sch6ols since the origin of impor- ~ 
tant banking institutions. The old precept 
was that ‘‘bad money. drove out good 
money’’ and proof of this has been fur- 
nished in the case of Germany, the con- 
tinued outpouring of cheap paper marks 
having caused many Germans to ship their 
gold eredits to other countries, chiefly to 
the United States. . 

With the extreme working of the Ger- 
man Government printing-presses, how- 
ever, the paper mark became so valueless 
that German workmen and others began 
to demand ‘‘better money” and to boycott — 
as far as possible the cheap substitute in 
the form of paper marks. As a result of 
this attitude, there grew up a demand for 
worth-while foreign currencies and to-day 
Germans willingly bid up the price of the — 
American dollar. The same thing is true — 
of Russia, according to United States offi- : 
cials, and this has furnished proof that 
while ‘‘bad money drives out good money,” 4 
the continued deterioration of ‘bad — 
money” will in time work its own ruin and — 
thus hold out attractive premiums for the 
return of “good money.” 

As a result of this premium for ‘‘good 
money’’—the American paper dollar has. 
become more valuable abroad than its 
equivalent in gold. A five-dollar bill, for 
example, is worth about 25 cents more than 
a five-dollar gold piece. This is explained 
as due to the somewhat arbitrary value 
placed on gold abroad by the respective 
Governments. In the case of American 
paper currency, however, the bidding-up 
process as conducted in open markets for 
foreign exchange, has placed a premium 
on the paper dollar which does not exist 
on gold. 

As a result of this situation, tourists 
leaving the United States for Europe, par- 
ticularly those countries which have per- 
mitted their currencies to deteriorate, are 
carrying paper dollars instead of their gold 
equivalent. In this way, so Treasury sta- 
tisties reveal, a substantial part of the ship- 
ment or export of American paper is car- 
ried on. 

A second factor is the shipment of paper 
dollars in bulk by banks and eredit institu- 
tions for commercial transactions. It is 
this movement which explains in part the 
seeming contradiction shown in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce export and import 
figures. While American imports are now 
exceeding for the first time since the war the 
nation’s exports, there has been no evidence 
of an outflow of gold in corresponding 
quantity. Paper has, however, been 
shipped out quite rapidly, only to return 
quickly to effect new purchases of American 
goods and commodities. 

Another important source of paper ship- 
ments is comprised of some millions 
American residents who are endeavoring t¢ 
help relatives who live across the Atlan 
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and ten-dollar bills in letters, the majority 
of these letters going to Germany and to 
Russia. This method is found more profit- 
able than the purchase of marks or rubles 
on this side of the Atlantie and the trans- 
mission of the dollars’ equivalent in those 
currencies owing to the wide range of mark 
and ruble quotations. The mark, for ex- 
ample, has dropt as much ‘as 50 per cent. 
between the time a letter has been sent 
from New York and the time it has been 
received in Berlin. 

Owing to the volume of dollar-shipments 
by mail, a practise of mail-rifling has grown 
up in Germany which is described as 
extremely serious. Thousands of paper- 
money senders have reported to American 
postal authorities that they have sent 
letters containing money to relatives, 
which when delivered were found to have 
been opened and part of the money stolen. 
As a result of this Americans sending 
money to other countries are being advised 
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Banking Requirements 
HE ideas and the genius of Thomas A. 
Edison are said to be worth $15,599,- e 
000,000, based on present investment in of Modern Business 


America alone of industries based on or 
stimulated by his inventions, according to 


WHAT EDISON’S GENIUS IS WORTH 


an article in the New York Times. The ITH a clientele embracing every line of 
separate items making up this total are business and a board of directors com- 
thus extracted by The Wall Street Journal: posed of leaders in every branch of commerce 
ee eer ema a ae and industry, the Illinois Merchants Banks 
Electrical railways............. 6,500,000,000 have an unusually intimate contact with mod- 
Bs tng andor... 54092000 en American business 
Br sh F900 000 The officers of these banks consequently 
tp, 000000 have a wide experience and are peculiarly 
Edison storage batteries... . 5,000,000 fitted to give effective and intelligent attention 
elograph.. |... 850,000,000 * to the needs of commercial customers. 
Saag 1 ae ce mae The service being complete in every branch 
and phase of banking assures to each and every 
eA customer the thorough and satisfactory han- 
oe dling of his banking requirements, whatever 
WINDLERS are at work throughout they may be 
the country soliciting subscriptions ; 
for Tue Lirerary Dicustr. We urge The unusually large resources of these 
that no money be paid to strangers even banks give the additional assurance that even 


tho they exhibit printed matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and 
especially when they offer cut-rates or 
a bonus. Tue Literary Digest mailing- 
list showing dates of expiration of subserip- 
tions is never given out to any one for col- 
lection of renewals. Better send subserip- 
tions direct, or postpone giving your order 
until you ean make inquiry. If you have 
reason to suspect that the members of your le S 
~ eommunity are being swindled, wire us ILLINOIS ERCHAN 
at once, and notify your chief of police or 
sheriff, and arrange another interview 
with the agent, at which you can take such 


exceptional requirements can and will be met 
promptly and effectively. 


Inquiries regarding our services and our 


ability to meet your particular require-: 
ments are welcome and incur no obligation. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS « FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


action jointly as may seem proper. ERCHANTS THE CORN EXCHANGE 
ILLINOIS M 
For evidence leading to the arrest and TRUST COMPANY NATIONAL BANK 
Foye «abe, 254 Until leti st half of Illinois 
conviction of any person who has eee, aA eee oie dees parade G i bugs : Par Building fi ae 
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epic Eeriodical Publishers’, Association, 200 Clark and Jackson Streets La Salle and Adams Streets 
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July 18.—The resignations of members of 
the Council of State of the Philippines 
does not constitute an attack on the 
United States Government, but is a 
protest ‘‘against the encroachment by 
the Governor-General on the constitu- 
tional rights of the Filipino people,” 
states Manuel Quezon, head of the new 
Collectivista party, to the Associated 
Press. 
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Correct Tuxedo Jewelry 


At smart affairs most men in 
tuxedo wear with it Krementz 
jewelry. It is pleasing in de- 
sign and is always correct. 
Complete sets at your deal- 
er’s—$4..50 to $25.00. 


Write for our new illustrated booklet of 
Correct Jewelry for Men. Address us, 
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Premier Poinearé proposes, it is reported, 
that France withdraw all its immediate 
demands on Germany except for 
$8,000,000,000 for reconstruction of the 
devastated area and wait ten or fifteen 
years for further adjustment, provided 
that Great Britain agrees to defer inter- 
allied debt adjustment for the same 
period. 
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(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity) 
y Magnificent New 


Gongs S. ‘“SCYTHIA”’ 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 tons_— 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 days, repeating the 
complete success of the 1923 Similar Cruise, 
Same Steamer, visiting 


EGYPT — PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France, England 


The “Seythia” is a veritable floating palace, with 
spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, 
gymnasium, commodious staterooms with run- 
ning water and large wardrobes; bed- : 

rooms and suites with private baths. 
Famous Cunard cuisine and service. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe 
without extra cost, returning via 
S.S.‘‘Aquitania,”’ ‘‘Mauretania,’’ 
“‘Berengaria’’ or any Cunard Line 
Steamer. 

Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full 
informationon request. arly reservation advisable. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


Estab. 1875) 
542 Fifth Ave., New York 
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| July 19.—The House of Commons votes 


the necessary funds to build a naval fe PRIETO ME ASU P SI PNR ISN 
base at Singapore. 


rement 
July 20.—Marquis Curzon, British For- I € 


eign Secretary, hands to the Allied and Se 
American diplomatie representatives in 
London the British Government’s reply 
to the recent German note, which, it is 
agreed, shall be kept secret for the time 
being. 
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Gen. Francisco Villa, Mexico’s notorious 
bandit chieftain; his seeretary, Miguel | | 
Trillo, and two body-guards are killed 
by bandits from ambush near Parral, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. Three of the 
bandits are arrested. 


the Suramer's heat is 
exhausting, try this: 


219 South 15th St., Philadelphia 
Paris London 


July 22.—Belleau Wood, near Chateau 
Thierry, where the American soldiers 
held up the advancing Germans five 
years ago, is formally consecrated and 
turned over to the United States by the 
French. 


July 23.—The Philippine legislature unani- 
mously adopts a resolution demanding 
the recall of Governor-General Wood. 


) 5° Los Angeles 


Sail to Hawaii, the vacationist’s Paradise, 
via the “Great Circle Rout2 of Sunshine.”® 
Fortnightly Sailings—Luxury Liners 


ALSO e unsurpassed coastwise steam- 


: * ship servicebetween San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and San Diego with 
S. S. Yale and S. S. Harvard. 


Send For Interesting Folders on Both Services 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
~517 S. Spring St., Suite 11, Los Angeles 


The House of Commons adopts a motion 
ealling on Prime Minister Baldwin to 
use the influence of the League of 
Nations to bring about a general limita- 
tion of armaments. 


President de Alvear of Argentina requests 
the Senate to authorize the expenditure 
of $147,250,000 to modernize the Argen- 
tine army. This action follows the 
‘negative results”? of the recent Pan- 
American Conference to limit South 
American armaments. 


Poland and Turkey sign a treaty estab- 
lishing commercial relations on the 
basis of the most favored nation, and 
an additional commercial convention. 


July 24.—The Turks and Allies sign a 
peace treaty at Lausanne. The treaty 
provides for the return of Constanti- 
nople to Turkey and for the compul- 
sory exchange of populations between 
Greece and Turkey, the Greeks in Tur- 
key returning to Greece and the Turks 
in Greece returning to Turkey. 
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AILING is the cleanest, most fascinating and 
healthful sport in the world. Square rigged 
American clipper ships are: the greatest sailing 
machines afloat. A party of 35 men and women 
~—doctors, lawyers, business and professional 
men, writers, artists, wage earners, yachtsmen, 
ete.—have pooled their money and bought a 
fine safe, fast iron clipper ship. 

The vessel is being refitted as a yacht, with large 
staterooms, baths, electricity, radio, ice plant and 
powerful engines to be independent of winds, It 
will have a picked crew of American sailors and be 
the largest and finest auxiliary sailing yacht afloat, 
Sails October 6, 1923, on a 15-month cruise of 
50,000 miles, 90 stops—all! big ports and many 
remote spots. Can take 15 more persons, $3,000 
each, which pays all expenses. Ship carries 
launches and autos enough for all. If interested, 
write at once, a3 only this one trip will be made, 


DOMESTIC 


July 19.—Lieutenant Russell L. Maughan 
fails in his second attempt to span the 
continent between dawn and dusk, 
when an oil leak compels him to land 
at Rocky Springs, Wyoming, after he 
had flown 1,972 miles. 


Rear-Admiral_ Charles Dwight Sigsb 
dies at his home in New ae EI ie 


THE INTREPID CO., Sih Franclscon Cali” 


Into a glass of cool water, stir a 
teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, and drink. Its ‘‘tart’’ 
delights the palate and quenches 
thirst, its PHOSPHATES, like those found 
in cereals, quiet the nerves and refresh the 
system. 


HORSFORD’S 


ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


feeds the body and tissues nourishment that 
is essentzal to health, in a form readily assim- 
ilable. At Druggists. 


Write for SPECIAL BOOKLET telling 
how to poe delicious se eas ves 

te. vr amportant wnformation 
about the nutritious PHOSPHATES. 
Sent free. Address, 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R.1. M49 | 


‘“What’ll We Have For Dinner 
To-day?”’? Asks the Cook 


Well, if you want the family to eat the MOST 
NOURISHING food, the MOST APPETIZING 
food, the MOST HEALTHFUL food—the food that 
will STAVE OFF INDIGESTION and _ other 
stomach trouble, and the food that is most suitable 
for the different seasons of the year, then you want 
to let yourself be guided by the delicious recipes and 
Seasonal bills-of-fare in that helpful new book— 


Eating Vitamines 


By C. Houston Goupiss, 
National Authority on Nutrition, 


In millions of homes this book will relieve the house- 
wife of worry about what to have to eat and how to 
insure the absolutely necessary vitaminic lifeguards 
in her bills-of-fare. She will have before her 200 
choice, tested recipes and seasonal menus, dishes rich 
in vitamines—tood combinations to pr paote health, 


She will learn how to avoid the foods that cause gastro- 
intestinal troubles, loss of weight, breaking down of 
organic functions, irritability, anemia, etc. 

Eating Vitamines”’ will open the door of health to — 
the dyspeptic, better health to the growing child, the 
nursing mother, and all who suffer from malnutrition, 
And—it’s a mighty interesting little volume upon a 
live subject. Illustrated, 0 pages. | 


I2mo. Cloth. $1.25, net; $1.33, postpaid ‘ 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York | 


Sate oP... 


79th year. He was Captain of the 
Maine when she was . mysteriously 
destroyed in Havana harbor on Febru- 
ary 15, 1898. 


July 22.—In a letter to Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor, Secretary of State Hughes 
says that it is impossible for the 
United States Government now to 
recognize the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment because its definite aim is the 
‘“‘destruction of the free institutions 
which we have laboriously built up.” 


July 23.—An earthquake shakes southern 
California from Santa Barbara to San 
Diego, but without serious result. 


Once Is Enough.—When Maurice Francis 
Egan was United States Minister to Copen- 
hagen, he made a practise of going through 
the provinces of Denmark once a year 
and’ lecturing on American literature. 
One night when the present King and Queen 
of Denmark were dining at the United 


States Legation the King, who was at that~. 


time Crown Prince, said to Mr. Egan: 

“T receive agreeable reports of your 
lectures in the provinces. Do you use a 
different lecture every time?”’ 

“T always use the'same one, Your Maj- 
esty,”’ the minister answered. 

“But what do you do if people come a 
second time?” 

“They never come a second time,’’ was 
the answer.— Kansas City Star. 


Not So Dense.—“‘I think that children 
are not as observing as they should be,” 
said the inspector to the teacher. 

“T hadn’t noticed it,” replied the teacher. 

“Well, Pll prove it to you’’; and turning 
to the class the inspector said: 

“Some one give me a number.” 

“Thirty-seven,” said a little boy eagerly. 

The inspector wrote 73 on the board, 
and nothing was said. 

“Will some one else give me a number?” 

“Wifty-two,’’ said another lad. 

The inspector wrote down 25 on the board, 
and smiled at the teacher. He called for 
another number, and young Jack called out: 

“Seventy-seven; now see if you can 
ehange that.’”—Public Opinion (London). 


Religion As Needed.—The soldiers 
marched to the church and halted in the 
square outside. One wing of the edifice 
was undergoing repairs, so there was room 
for only about half the regiment. 

“Sergeant,” ordered the’ captain, ‘‘tell 
the men who don’t want to go to church to 
fall out.” 

A large number quickly availed them- 
selves cf the privilege. 

“Now, sergeant,’ said the captain, 
“dismiss all the men who did not fall out 
and march the others in—they need it 
most.”—The Continent (Chicago). 


Pity the Lion.—It was a rather small 
circus and carried but one lion, one tiger, 
one elephant and so on down the list. 

- After the trainer had put the lion through 
his paces, an elderly lady appeared at the 
cage door and remarked: 

“Aren’t you afraid that this ferocious 
beast will attempt to make a meal of you 
some day?” 

“To tell you the truth, ma’am,” con- 


fided the man in the dazzling uniform, ~ 


‘if business doesn’t get any better, I’m 
raid V’ll have to make a meal of this 
erocious beast.” — American Legion Weekly. 
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mark gf good service 


The familiar mark of the New York Central 
Lines is to be seen on 264,000 freight cars carry- 
ing the products of American industry. 


Thousands of new cars, fresh from the builders, 
go into service each year bearing this mark. 
In the past three years New York Central orders 
for new freight cars have totalled $93,600,000. For 
new locomotives $34,000,000 has been expended. 


Two years ago, when hundreds of thousands of 
freight cars on American railroads were stand- 
ing idle for lack of business, New York Central, 
with confidence in the future, placed one of the 
largest orders for cars in railroad history. 


When the tide of business turned, and a car sur- 
plus was transformed into a car shortage, New 
York Central had the equipment to move the 
crops, the coal and the products of industry along 
its 12,000 miles of lines. 


The mark of the New York Central Lines on a 
new freight car is not only a mark of good trans- 
portation service—it is evidence of the fact that 
back of it is a railroad organization that is build- 
ing today for the needs of the country tomorrow. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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Cleans a Toilet as 
Nothing Else Will 


Thoroughly, swiftly, easily—Sani- 


Flush cleans toilet bowls. All stains, 
discolorations, incrustations disappear. 


The bowl shines. 


No scrubbing. No scouring. 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl. 
Follow directions on the can. Flush! 


The hidden trap is unhealthful if 
unclean. Sani-Flush reaches it— 
cleans it—purifies it. Nothing else 
will do this! Sani-Flush destroys all 
foul odors. It will not harm plumbing 
connections. 


Just 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot get it al your 
regular store, send 25c in coin or stamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
; Canton, Ohio 


Foreign Agents: Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


STITT UUU NATURAL VALUAALUAALOUUCUANVCUUTQUTTMGUTUTUTOTOOITHLN IT 
sion of yourown and earn 


Y : U : | big income in service fees. 


A New system of foot correction; readily learned by 
anyone at home ina few weeks. Easy terms for training. 
Openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


have a business-profes- 


x a 


You can buy all the material for a complete home 
direct from the manufacturer and save four profits 


on the lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 


Price quoted includes all lumber cut to fit, windows, 
doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, 
roofing and complete drawings and instructions. 
Highest grade lumber for all interior woodwork, 
siding, and outside finish, Many other designs. 


Send today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 2757 


The ALADDIN Co., miduican 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


4 


A Rarity—‘“Would you say ‘honest 
polities is,’ or ‘are’?”’ 
““Ts? of .course. Honest polities 1s 


always singular.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


What It Is—Said the man who was 
trying his best to appreciate good music: 
‘‘When a piece threatens every minute to 
be a tune and always disappoints you, it’s 
elassical.’”’—Christian Register. 


Why the Editor Fled.—The bolt of 
lightning came down between Mrs. Carney 
and her sister, and ripped off a good deal 
of plaster—Fi'om an account of a storm 
in the Hudson, New York, Evening Star. 


Rather Puzzling.—Jupan—(‘You say 
that you are innocent. How do you ex- 
plain the fact that you were found near the 
scene of the robbery with the stolen prop- 
erty in your hand?” 

PrRisonER—‘That’s what’s puzzlin’ me 
too, yer honor.” —Boston Transcript. 


Veterans.—FLApPPER (after the accident) 
—“‘Tt was all your fault. I’ve been driy- 
ing carefully. I’ve had two years’ ex- 
perience.” 

Oxp Boy (picking himself up)—‘But 
I’ve always walked carefully. Ive had 
sixty-eight years’ experience.’”’— New York 
Sun and Globe. 


Bank in Peril.—In one of the banks the 
other day a girl clerk in the accounting 
department called a customer and said: 

“T just wanted to inform you that your 
account is overdrawn eight cents.” 

There was a long pause and then an 
excited feminine voice inquired: 

“Gosh! Do you have to have it this 
morning?” — Youngstown. Telegram. 


Solving the Problem.—A young sales- 
man had embezzled from his kind-hearted 
employer a considerable sum of money and 
had lost every cent of 1t on the races. He 
was apprehended, and the boss didn’t know 
just what to do about it. 

“Keep him on the job and deduct what 
he owes you from his pay,” counseled an 
adviser. 

“But,’’ wailed the victim, ‘‘the amount 
is too large. He could never make it up 
that way. His wages are too small.’ 

The other ruminated for a moment. 
Then his face cleared. 

“Well, then, raise his salary,” he sug- 
gested.—American Legion Weekly. 

Energy Wasted.—Lawyzr (to rattled 
witness)—‘‘Did you, or did you not, on the 
aforementioned day, Tuesday, January 
Nineteenth, Eighteen Hundred and Ninety- 
six, feloniously and with malice afore- 
thought listen at the keyhole of the third- 
floor rear apartment, then occupied as a 
residence by the defendant in this action 
on. Ninetieth Street near Park Avenue, 
and did you not also on the Friday follow- 
ing-the Tuesday in January before referred 
to in the year Highteen Hundred and 
Ninety-six communicate to your wife the 
information acquired and repeat the con- 
versation overheard as a result of your 
eavesdropping on that occasion with the 
result that the gossip of your wife gave 
wide and far currency to the overheard 
conversation before mentioned? Did you 
or did you not? Answer yes or no,” 

Witness—‘‘Huh?”’—Life. 


Flavory 


Delightful,too 
—the tempting 
taste of good 
old-fashioned 
wintergreen— 
its use is 


“a sensthle 


Aids digestion ® 


BEEMANS 


Pepsin Gum 


American Chicle Co, — 
99 


rade Mark Reg. Canada, { arrain, k ents ; 


’ tent: 7 
STOPS SNORING--Price $1,.00--STOPS MOUTH BREATHING © 
Always returnable, Sent any reliable person on approval. 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., WASHINGTON, 0. C., Box 1826-1, 


No Soap Better 


—— For Your Skin——? 


Than Cuticura 


Sample each (Soap, Ointment,Talcum) free of Cuti« 
cura Laboratories, Dept. X. Malden, Mass. 


HAY FEVER: lis Prevention and Cream 


By Wm. C. Hollopeter, M.D. 
A newly revised and authoritative book for both laymen an 
Pa sicianss iving the history of Hay Fever, the causes of it, 
ow it may be prevented, and its treatment, with special em- 
phasis on the new Immunizing Method. 
12mo. Cloth. 424 pages, Illustrated. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.12. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 FourthAve., New York 


“Just what to do, say and wear by one of New York 
prominent society women.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“The Blue Book 
of Social Usage” 


How to acquire ‘‘good form”’ in speech and charm 0 
manner, and how to adopt those refining influences t 
serve to smooth and sweeten modern social life, 
interestingly described in truly classic style in tha 
brilliant new book— 


ETIQUETTE 


In Society, in Business, in Politics, at Home, b; 


EMILY POST (Mrs. Price Post) 


Information on personal manners and social custom 
in every phase of life, practically from the cradle to tl 
grave, is presented, with numerous photographic illustré 
tions; and as Mrs. Post's position as social arbiter is recog 
nized in polite society, what she says can be acce 
with unquestioned authority. Among the thousands 
points she covers are: ie 
Correct way to introduce—When introductions a 
unnecessary—How strangers acquire social standing 
a community—How a Vong girl is presented to societ: 
Engagements—Wedding gifts—Bridegrooms and b 
maids—Wedding clothes—Letters of introduction 
recommendation—Country house hospitality— 
ends—What to wear in a restaurant—Luncheons, 
dinner parties—Etiquette of the club, bridge table 
links, ballroom—How to ask for a dance—How to im 
a girl to supper—Deportment at the opera and theate 
Correct forms for invitations—Phrases that are 
uttered in best society—Wording of letters of thank: 
Writing paper—How to address eminent persona) 
To begin and end a letter—Christenings and Fun 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. 646 pages. $4, net; 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354~ 


In Dutch.—Fifty Dutch farmers have 
some to America to escape taxation. Ah, 
a, little know!— New York Evening 

ail. 


Some Left.—It is said that what most 
mpresses American visitors is the number 
of Englishmen who are not lecturing in 
America.— Punch (London). 


Nobody’s Fault.—Custommr — “Ouch! 
This towel is scalding hot.’ 

Barper—‘‘Sorry, sir! I couldn’t hold it 
any longer.”— Palatka (Fla.) News. 


A Poor Lot.—Mapce—“Would you 
marry a man to reform him?” 

Maset—‘“T suppose I shall have to— 
there isn’t one of them that suits me the 
way he is now!’”’— London Opinion. 


Argument for Industry—OLtp Hrn— 
“TI give you a piece of good advice.” 

Youne Hen—‘“‘What is it?” 

Otp Hen—‘“‘An egg a day keeps the 
butcher away!’’— Progressive Grocer. 


Deceptive—Youne Wire—‘“If this is 
an all-wool rug, why is it labeled 
‘cotton’ ?” 

SHop AssistTant (confidentially )}—‘‘That, 
madam, is to deceive the moths!’’— London 
Mail. 


Discounting Notes.—“‘Yes, my daugh- 
ter’s musical education was a profitable 
venture.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes, I managed to buy the houses on 
either side of my own for about half theic 
value.”—The Passing Show (London). 


Something to Worry About.—In the 
American State Cordite Factory of Mary- 
land, goats are kept for the specific purpose 
of devouring inflammable litter that may 
be lying about. The experiment may be 
all right until one day a goat eats a stick 
of cordite and then butts the foreman.— 
Punch (London.) 


How Did He Know?—MacistRatEe— 
‘You are charged with being drunk. Have 
you anything to say?” 

Cuuprit—‘“‘I’ve never been drunk in my 
life, sir, and never intend to be, for it 
always makes me feel so bad in the morn- 
ing.’’— Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


Diplomacy.—TueE Younc Brive (looking 
in window of jewelry store)—‘‘George, I'd 
love to have that bracelet.” 

Tue Huspanp—‘I can’t afford to buy 
it for you, dear.” 

Tue Bripe—‘But if you could, you 
would, wouldn’t you?” 

Tur Huspanp—‘I’m afraid not.” 

Tur Bripe—‘Why?” 

Tus Huspanp—‘It isn’t good enough, 
dear.”” 

Tur Bripe—“Oh, you darling!’’— Life. 


The Time Element.—When James A. 
Garfield was president of Hiram College, a 
man brought up his son to be entered as 
a student. He wanted the boy to take 
4 course shorter than the regular one. 

“My son can never take all those 
studies,” said the father. “He wants to 
yet through more quickly. ‘Can’t you 
arrange it for him?” 
“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Garfield. ‘He can 
take a short course; it all depends on what 
you want to make of him. When God 
wants to make an oak, He takes a hundred 
years, but He takes only two months to 

te a aeauach ’-——The Christian Reaister. 
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Thirsty ? 


‘Ghie for the jolly Eskimo kid. Uncap a bottle of 
his gingery old drink. Fill a glass brimful. 
Take a good long drink. 


Feels great going down the parched throat, doesn’t 
it? That fresh tingling taste just kills a thirst. You 
like it lots, of course—which isn’t unusual; everybody 
else does too. It’s a drink that’s popular with just 
about everybody—young or old or in between, men 
and women and kids. They all like it. 


That’s why the Eskimo kid always wears such a 
genial grin. He’s proud of his ginger ale and he has 
good cause to be—everything in Clicquot Club is the 
finest to be had. As for the blend—that has pleased 
folks for thirty-eight years. 


Order by the case from your grocer or druggist 


The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Every Tire User Wants 


to do business with an authorized All that you can buy in any tire is 
sales agency that will insure him of raw material plus experience, equip- 
a square deal on Price, Quality— ment and labor plus the intent to 
and Service. Federal Authorized produce quality goods—and the 
Sales Agencies are picked for that greatest of all these contributory 
purpose. To back them up they factors is the intent. 

must have tires that will give their 
complete value without incon- 
venience before the full benefit has 
been derived. 


We build quality tires that are 
giving great mileage. We mean 
that everyone to whom we sell 
these tires shall get from their use 
We are building high grade, wear- an all-round satisfaction sufficient 
resisting tires which have an estab- to make them continue indefinitely 
lished reputation for their uniform to buy Federal Tires and to advise 


quality and honest construction. their friends to do so. 
Federal Blue Pennant Cords Federal Rugged Fabrics 
Federal Defender Cords—Federal Federal Defender Fabrics—Popular 
Quality—Lesser Price Sizes 


Federal Rut-Guard Truck Cords 
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es f Buy from dealers 
Sar re displaying this sign 
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i) AUTHORIZED SALES AGENCY | 


| FEDERAL | 


EXTRA 
SERVICE 


